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| - CONTAINING 
Short, Plain and Eaſy INsTRUCT1ONS, 


Artiſt in Angling for Salmon, Salmon- 
Peal, Trout, Pike, Carp, Perch, Barbel, 
Tench, Bream, Chub, Greyling, Mullets, 
Hounders, Roach, Dace, Gudgeon, &c. 


With ſeveral Opstxvartions on Angling, 
Angele- Rods, and 1 yr Flies ; How to 
cChuſe the beſt Hair, and Indian Graſs Of the 

paper Times and Seaſons for River and Pond 
_ Fiſhing ; When Fiſh ſpawn, and what Baits 
are chiefly to be uſed, c. 


| may, in a little Time, become a perfect 


To which is Added, The AN GLE R's NW 


SONG : The LAWS of Angling, and the 
Form of a LiCENSE and Depetation for 


Angling. | 


T with an APPENDIX, containing the Method of 
OCK and SEA-FISHING ; An Alphabetical Explana- 
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whereby the moſt ignorant Beginner 


tion of Technical WORDS uſed in the Art of ANGLING gz. - 


' } Choice RECEIPTS for DreffingFISH ; And, How to improve 
'_ ; BARREN GROUNDby turning it into FISH-PONDS, &. 


By a Gentleman, who has made Angling his Diver- 
| fion upwards of Twenty-Eight Years. 
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The PREF Xt. «yl | 
F Orin. Other Books are gene- 
| þ rally orauled with ſo many ſuper- 
= uous and unneceſſary Accounts of 
. the Value which Foreigners ſet 

upon ſome kind of Fiſh, and with 

reciting what auas the Opinion of 
| he Antients concerning them, 
that they ſeem to be calculated to 
pleaſe Men of Speculation, rather 
than to inſtruct a young Begin- 
ner, or improve him in the Art of 
Angling. 


To this may be added, that 
they abound frequently with a De- 
 ſeription of the various Nets, by 

} 5 . which Fiſh may be talen; bow to 
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JayNight-Lines ; bow o Snare 
Fiſh ; with other nefarious and 
clandeſtine Methods, by which 
they may be deſtroyed : But this 
is downright Poaching, which 
bas nothing to do wwith Angling. 


l 


T here is as much Difference be- 
tween an Angler and a Poacher, 
as between the Fair Trader and 
the Smugler ; and the Legiſlature 
were ſenſible of this, when they 
made the Practices of the one Pe- 
nal, and laid no Reſtraint * 
the other. 
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I uud not be here thought to 
3 inveigb againſt the Uſe of Nets, 

'by thoſe who. are Lords of Royal- 
ties, or pay Rent for Fiſheries; 


Y 
my Small Artillery is levelled a- 
gainſt ſuch Perſons only, why 


clandeſtinely invade other Mens 


Properties, and by Poaching Me- 
thods deſtroy more Fiſh in one 
Month, than all the Anglers in 
England do take in ſeven Nears. 


- Anglers can do no Y rejudice 
to a River ; they catch Fiſh 


for their Recreation and Plea- 
fure, not for Lucre z whereas 
Poachers 
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| Te PRYFACE. * 
Poachers make it their Liveli- 
hood by Night and by Day, and 
it may be truly ſaid, in a literal 
* Senſ%, that all is Fiſh which comes 
to their Nets. 


For theſe Reaſons, I have 
omitted all ſuperfluous Niceties, 
Deſcriptions, and Opinions of the 
Ancients, chung to come imme- 
diately to the Point, and treat 
of ſuch Things only, as will in- 
ſtruct a young Beginner, and 
improve thoſe who have made 
* ſome Progreſs m the Art of 
Angling : And to facilitate this, 
1 have purſued a Method en- 

tirely 


The PREFACE. 
tirely new, and haue given ſuch fl 
plain and eaſy Rules and Di- t] 
rections, as will, if carefully ob- | @ 
ſerved, and put in Practice, . 7 
quickly enable a young Angler to 7 
become an Artiſt. 


Theſe Rules and Directions 
are founded upon Experience, 
which is the moſt infallible Mi- 
ſtreſs, and not taken up upon 
Hear-ſay, ta which Iitthe Credit 
is to be given: For moſt An- 
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glers generally take a Pleaſure 
in deluding young Beginners, and 
leading them aſtray, by ſending 
_ them to ſuch Places, as are un- 
frequented a 
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The- pits off 


| frequented by Fiſh, and telling 
| them that ſuch Baits are proper, 


hen they know the contrary. 
This is a very ungenerous Treat- 
ment, and unworthy of an An- 
| gler: For my part, I am ſo far 
from Repining, that it gives me 
much Satisfaction, when it falls 
to the Lot of another to hook a 
large Fiſh; z and I never refuſe 
* Aid, or my Counſel. 


Much might be added i in Com- 
mendation of this Work , but I 
E only ſay farther, T hat I 
have endeavoured to be Conciſe, 
and to fick cloſe to the Matter, 
and 
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The PREFACE. 


and rather more to the Practice 
of the Art, than the Theory; and 


do ſubmit my ſelf to the Fudg- 
ment of expert Anglers, and the 
Experience of young Learners. 
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FE that will be an expert Ang: 
ber, muſt be indued with the 


Vis. 


PATIENCE 
DILIGENCE, 
RESOLUTIO N: 


Watient, to endure the Diſappoint- 
ments that attend Anglers, who cannot 
promiſe to themſelves, at all times, the 
deſired Succeſs; Diligent, in following 
uch Inſtructions as ſhall be communi- 
ated to him, obſerving the various Sea. 
$4 B ſons 


ſons of the Year, and various Diſpoſiti- J, 


TS 


ons of Fiſh; Reſolute, to riſe early, and 1 
purſue his Sport, whether it be Hot or 
Cold, in Winter or in Summer. , k 
It will be needleſs to launch forth in 'A 
the Praiſe and Commendation of Ang ,, 
ling, or to ſhew that it is an innocent x, 
Diverſion, and a heathful Recreation; m 
Experience will confirm the Truth, and N 
they who are reſolved to become Anglers, :,,, 
will ſoon give the ſame judgment, tho 
the plaineſt Demonſtration will never be 
ſufficient to convince and refute its Ene. an. 
mies. I ſhall not, therefore, waſte Time F 
in unneceſſary Encomiums, but a 
to lay down ſuch Rules and Directions, Bo, 
as are grounded upon Experience, and to 
which will ſuffice to teach and inſtrud pon 
young Beginners to become e Ar Cra 
tiſts in Time. il] 
Firſt then, let the young Angler os 


equipt with Variety of Hooks, and a comge,; 
petent Quantity of every Sort; let hing.q: 


be always furniſhed with Tackle, ſuitay , 
ble to that Branch of Angling, with, , 


[3] 


which he hath a Mind to divert himſelf. 
0 Let him not be without Wax, and Va- 
r riety of Silk, a Pair of Sciſſars, or Pen 
knife, a Bastet, or Bag, and Landing- 
n Net, Plummets, Shot, and Floats of 
;* every Kind; Needles and Thread, Lines, 
t Hair, Indian Graſs, Variety of Feathers, 
more particularly thoſe taken from the 
d N eck of a Mallard, the Wing of a Par- 
5 5 ridge, a Capons Neck, the Top of a 
lover, or the Hackle of a Red Cock. 
« e muſt likewiſc be furniſhed with TWw/# 
le. and Bedding, for dubbing his artificial 
ne Flies; he muſt have a Landing- Hook, 
ed Reels for his Silk Lines, a Pouch, or 
ns,Book for his Hair Lines, which ought 
nd to be rolled up in a circular Form; a 
uUtonyenient Place to repoſite his ſmall 
Ar Craft, viz. Flics, Hooks, Wax, Shot, 
Silk, &c. a Bag for his Worms, and a 
e for his Gentles, &c. Daily Ex- 
om perience will teach him what other Ne— 
nin eſſaries he will have occaſion to uſe. 
uta As ſeveral Gentlemen take a Pleaſure 
nn making and mending their own Rods, 
B 2 and 
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and as others delight altogether in a RU. 
ral Life, and conſequently cannot pre- 
ſently apply themſelves to a Fi- tacble 
Shop, when any Damage happens to 
their Rods; it may be proper to give 


ſome Hints to ſuch Gentlemen, which, 
when put in Practice, will enable them 
to be Artiſts, in making their own 
Rods The But. End of every Rod 5 
ſhould not exceed two or three Foot (at 
moſt) in Length, and every other Joynt 


ought to riſe proportionably taper from 
the Firſt : Hazel is the beſt for the up- 
permoſt, which, as well as the others, 
muſt be cut when the Sap deſcends to 


the Root, that is, in the Month of Ocro. 


ber. I have ſown very good Rods made 


of the Wood taken from the Eugh Tree 
but they are generally more brittle than 
the Hazel, eſpecially if not well ſea. 
ſon'd. —If the Shoots are a little crook? 
ed, let them be warmed in a gentle. 
Flame, and then they may, with Eaſe 
be made ſtraight; if they have Ne o 
Lumps upon them, a ſharp Knife wil 


ſoon! | 
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ſoon take away thoſe Excreſcences ; but 
it is beſt to chuſe thoſe, which are na- 
, *turally ſtraight, taper, and free from 
' Knots or Banks. Having thus prepared 
them, place them either over a Chim- 
ney, wherein a good Fire is conſtantly 
kept, or within a Chimney, where there 
is a moderate Fire; by this means the 


Pith will be conſumed, and the Joynt 
become tough and ſerviceable. Obſerve 
to place the Top-joints ſo nicely, that 
they do not bend or warp in drying, 


and when you uſe them, apply to the 
f Top thereof a Piece of /Yhalebone, made 
curiouſly round and taper, Let every 
Joint be nicely ſpliced, with a fine wax» 
| mw? Thread, according to Art; and your 


Rod ought to be ſtronger, or weaker, 
in Proportion to the Strength of the Fiſh 


an for which you deſign to Angle, or the 


1.0 


Place in which you Angle. It will be 


very convenient to have Rings, or Eyes, 
| (as ſome call them) made of fine Wire, 
and placed ſo artificially upon your Rod, 


from the one End to the other, that when 
1 you 


[6] 
you lay your Eye to one, you may ſee. th 
through all the reſt; and your Rod being T 
thus furniſh'd, you will eaſily learn from * 
thence how to put Rings to all your to 
other Rods. Through theſe Rings your a 
Line muſt run, which will be kept in a ir 
due Poſture, and you will find great Benefit a 
thereby. You muſt alſo have a Minch a 
or Wheel, affixed to your Rod, about a h 
Foot above the End, that you may give F is 
Liberty to the Fiſh, which, if large, wel þ 
be apt to run a great way before it may 7 
be proper to check him, or before he © 
will voluntarily return, r 

2 
DIRECTIONS for abate god] 
Hair, Indian- Graſs, and Hooks. 


In chuſing good Hair, obſerve it well, | 
and be ſure that it be long, round, and | 
even, without any Flaw, Bank, or Ble- | | 
miſh. The ſame Directions are to be 
followed in the Choice of the Indian- | 
Graſs. A young vigorous, healthy 
Stone- horſe, who is in his Prime, affords 

the 
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ee the ſtrongeſt Hair, and the moſt proper 
ng Time for plucking his Tail, (from 
m | whence alone Hair for making Lines is 
to be taken) is when he gocs to cover 
ut a Mare. An old or ſick Horſe has but 
a indifferent Hair; and what is taken from 
fit a dead Horſe, except he has died ſuddenly, 
ch and without any lingring Diſtemper, and 
a his Tail has been immediately cut off, 
ve is of very little Value, and ſuffers a Di- 
ul | minution of Strength, In chuſing your 
ay * Hooks, take care that they are ſharp at 
ne ö the Point, and the Beards not broken, 
but ſharp, ſound, and of a proper Length; 

N and obſerve that the Wire be not apt to 
2 ö give way, ſo that you may ſtraighten 
them with your Fingers, for if ſo, they 
will ſpoil your Sport, not being able to 
1 hold any Fiſh: Chuſe a Hook whoſe 
* Shank is ſhort, otherwiſe it will be apt | 
1 to break off upon the leaſt Touch, 


"I * 


B 4 How 


[8] 
How to make Hair-Lines. 


You muſt provide yourſelf with an 
Inſtrument for Twiſting, then take your 
Hair, and cut off an Handful at the End, 
becauſe the Bottom. part is generally 
weak, if not rotten, occaſion'd by the 
Dirt that lies conſtantly upon it. Turn 


the Top of one Hair to the Tail of 


the other, which will cauſe every 
Part to be equally ſtrong; knot them at 
one End, and divide them into three 


Parts: Twiſt every Part by it ſelf, and 


knot them together: Then put that End _ 


into the Cleft of your Inſtrument, four 
Inches ſhorter than your Hair; twine 


your Warp one way alike, and faſten 
them in three Clifts alike ſtraight ; then 
- take out the other End, and let it twine 
which way it will, then ſtrain it a little, 
and knot it before you take it out. 


ares Se Sac Loo in 4 7 


When you have prepar'd as many 
Links as will ſuffice to make your Line 
long enough, you muſt then tye them 

together ; 
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together with a Water. Knot, or a Dutch: 


i 
4 


— 
* 


Knot, or a Weaver's Knot, then cut off 


the ſhort Ends about the Breadth of a 
Straw from the Knot, and thus your 
Lines will be comely and even, and fit 
for any manner of Fiſh. 

Now foraſmuch as the various Seaſons 
of the Year, and the various Colours of 


the Waters, will require various coloured 


Lincs; the young Angler may learn to 
colour his Hair (for making Lines) after 
this Manner, 


How to make Hair Green. 


HAviNG procured a Quantity of Mhite 
Hair, divide it into Six Parts, then take 
oneQuart of Ale and put into it aPound 
of Allom, then put one part of your 
Hair, and all together, into a Pan, and 
let them boil ſoftly for half an Hour, 
then take out your Hair, and let it dry. 
When you have done this, take two 


Quarts of fair Water, and put it into 
another Pan, and two Handfuls of Wax, 


B 5 and 


C Hh I 


and lay a Tyle, or a Stone, to preſs it ; r 
down, and let it boil ſoftly for the Space , 


of an Hour, and when the Scum is yel- 
low, put in your Hair, with half a Pound 
of Copperas, beaten into Powder, and 
Jet it boil for half an Hour ; then take it 


off from the Fire, and let it ſtand for 
five or ſix Hours, then take out the Hair 
and dry it. By this means you will 
have a fine Green for the Water, and the 


more Copperas you put to it, the better 
it will be. 


. 


How to make Hair Vellow. 


Taz ſecond Quantity of your Hair is 
to be manag'd, as directed before, with 
Allom, or with Wax, without Coppe- 
ras or Verdigreaſe. 


To make another Yellow, 


Takt two Quarts of ſmall Ale, and 
ſtamp therein three Handfuls of Walnut- 
Leaves, then put in your Hair, and let it 


* 
. 


remain 


[11 ] 


t 4 remain until it be of as deep a Colour as 
© you would have it. | 

C To make Hair a Ruſſet Colour. 

t Take a Pint of ſtrong Lee, and half 
r _ a Pound of Soot, and a little Juice of 
r a Walnut Leaves, and a Quart of A/lom ; 


put them all together in a Pan, and boil 
e them well, and when it is cold, put in 
r © Your third Quantity of Hair, and let it 


; ſteep until it is as dark as you would have 


4 To make Hair Brown. 


1 [ Take ſtrong Ale and Salt, mix em 

1 together, and let your fourth Quantity of 

Hair ſoak therein 2 Days and 2 Nights, 
and it will be a perfect Brown Colour. 


To make Hair Tawny. 


| Take Lime and Vater, and mix them 


together, and ſteep your fifth Quantity 
of Hair therein, for the Space of Four 
5 or 


— 


q 
- 
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or Five Houts, then take it out, and let 
it ſoak one Day in a Tan-pit, and it will 
be as fine a Tawny Colour, as you can 
deſire for your Purpoſe.— The ſixth : 


Part of your Hair remains J/þrte. 


Now to know the Seaſons, and diffe- 
rent Waters, for which thoſe different 
Colours are proper, obſerve, that the 
Yellow is to be uſed in all clear Waters, 
from Jeptember to November: The 
Ruſſet ſerves all the Winter, and until 
the End of April, as well in Rivers as in 
Pools and Lakes. The Brown is to be 
uſed in blackiſh Waters; the Tawny, in 
thoſe Rivers, or Waters, that are Heathy 


or Mooriſh. 


As ſome Perſons are curious, and may : 
be deſirous to make their own Hooks, 
they may gratify their Curioſity after this 


Manner. 
To make HOOKS. 


You muſt be provided with the fol- : 
lowing Inſtruments, vis. A Hammer, a 
Knife, a Pait of Pincers, a Semy-Cleam | 
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f of lion. a File, a Mreſt, a Bender, a Pair 
7 of long and ſhort Tongs, and an Anvil, 
and Steel. necdles of different Sizes. Put 
aà Needle into a Fire of Charcoal, until 
it be red-hot, then take it out and let 
2 it cool, and raiſe the Beard with your 
: Knife; make the Point ſharp with a File, 
or by grinding it upon a Stone, and put 
it into the Fire again, and then bend it 
into what Shape you think fit. Make 
the upper Part of the Shank four-ſquare, 
and file the Edges ſmooth, leſt it fret the 
= Line, then put it into the Fire again, and 
give it an eaſy, gentle, red Heat, then 
* quench it ſuddenly in Water, and it will 


be hard and ſtrong. 

When you have made your Hooks, 
(though they are ſcarce worth the Pains 
or Trouble that are taken about them, 
ſince the beſ# may be purchaſed at a 
cheap Price) you muſt learn to faſten 
them to your Line, according to their 
Strength and Size. 


How 


L 144 


How to whit 4 HOOK. 


"Tak ſmall Silk of any Colour, and if J 
it be for large Hooks, then double and 


twiſt it, and let it be well waxed, and 
for a ſmall Hook let it be ſingle; wind it 


about that Part of your Line where you 


would have the Hook ſtand, about a 
Straw breadth, then put your Hook to it, 
and twiſt the Silk round it two Parts of 
the Length that it ſhall be twiſted in all, 

and when you come to the third Parr, 
then put your Silk in at the Hole three 


or four times over the Beard of your 
Hook; having done this, wet your Hook, 
and draw your Silk tight and cloſe, 


and take Care that your Line always lies 
on the Inſide of the Hook, then cut off 
the Silk and the End of the Line, as 
nigh as you can to the Twiſt, 

_ Your Lines muſt be proportioned in 
Strength and Fineneſs to the different 
Sort of Fiſh, for which you angle; as 


for 1 If for the ſmall Roach, 


the 


t 
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the Bleake, or the Gudgeon, or the Ruff 
or Pope, angle with a Line of one Hair; 
for Dace or Roach, with three Hairs ; 
pt *for Perch, Flounder, or ſmall Bream, 
with four Hairs ; for Chub or Chevin, 
Carp. Tench and Eel, with fix Hairs ; 
for Barbell, large Chub, large Trout, and 
great Bream, with nine Hairs ; for Sal. 
mon, with twelve or fiftcen Hairs. But for- 
aſmuch as Trout are a ſhy and wary Fiſh, 
and as large Bream have ſmall Mouths, 
and require a ſmall Hook, it is beſt to 
2 uſe the Indzan-Graſs for them, as the laſt 


Link of your Line, which will be both 


ine and ſtrong. 


imooth upon a Grind ſtone. A Float 


How to make FLOATS. 


TAKE a Piece of Cork, that is ſound 


} and firm, ſhape it ſo as that it may be 
like an Egg, fave only that the one End 
7 muſt be ſomewhat ſharper than the ſmall 


End of an Egg; then bore it through 
with a ſmall red-hot Iron, and make it 


for 


461 


for one Hair muſt be no bigger than | Joi 


Pea, for three Hairs as big as a Bean, for 
ſix Hairs as a ſmall /Yallnut, for twelve 
as large as a French Mallnut. 


Quill Floats with a red Head are beſt 

for ſtill Waters, or for Rivers, whoſe - 
Currents are not very ſtrong ; but Cork 
is to be uſed in ſtrong Currents, or when 
the Surface of the Waters are rough, 


becauſe it is moſt viſtble. 


Of Artificial F LI E F. 


Ir is the Opinion of moſt Anglers, 
that it will be loſt Labour to give Di- 
rections how to make or Dub (as ſome * 
term it) an Artificial Fly, ſince it is ſcarce * 
in the Power of Words alone ſufficiently * 
to inſtruct any Man; the Method depend- 
ing upon Practice, which muſt render 
him expert in that Art; and therefore 
he ought to be inſtructed by a nice and 
curious Hand. Nevertheleſs, for the e-. 
nefit and Recreation of thoſe who can» | 


F 
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not haye recourſe to ſuch Arti, 1 wi 
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give 
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give Directions for making the Artificial 


Fly, which may ſerve until he can be 
better inſtructed. 


How to make an Artificial FL 7. 


FirsT, Arm your Hook, with the Line 


in the Inſide of it, then take your Sciſſars 
or Penknife (the former is beſt and moſt 
* uſeful) and cut ſo much of a brown Mal- 
lard's Feather as you think ſufficient to 
male the Wings of it, having always 
aue Regard to the Largeneſs or Smalineſs 
2 of your Hook ; lay the out-moſt Part of 
the Feather next to the Hook, and the 
Point of the Feather next to the Shank 
* of the Hook, then whip it three or four 
times round with the ſame Sik with 
* which your Hook was armed, and hav- 
ing faſtened the Silk, take the Hackel of 
4 Cock, or Capon's Neck, or a Ployer's 
> Topping, which is beſt ; ſtrip one Side of 
1 the Feather, then take the Hackel, Silk, 
Crewel, Gold or Silver Thread, and fa- 

Ve theſe at the Bent of your Hook be- 


low 
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low the Arming ; then take the Hactel, 
the Silver or Gold Thread, and work it © 
up to the Wings, removing your Fingers 
as you turn the Silk about the Hook, and | w 
ſiriftly obſerving, at every Turn, that 
what Materials ſoever you work with, 
be tight and neat ; when you have 
made the Head, faſten all, and then 
work your Hackel up to the Head, and 
make that faſt ; then with a Needle di- 
vide the Wing apart, and whip the Silk 
about croſs-ways betwixt the Wings, then 
with your Thumb turn the Point of the © 
Feather towards the Bent of your Hook, 
and work three or four Times about the 
Shank of it ; then faſten. 

There are twelve Sorts of Artificial 
Flies, which are generally uſed, vig. 

I. The Firſt is the Dun Hy for March, 
the Body is made of Dun. colour Mooll, 
and the Wings of a Partridge's Feather. 

2. There is another Dun Fly, the Bo- 

| dy is made of Black Mooll, and the 
| Wings of a Drake's Feathers. 


_— > — — 


* * * Si» 
e 


3. The 
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Z 3. The Third is the Stone Fly in April, 
the Body is of Black Mooll, made yellow 

under the Wings and Tail, and ſo made 

with Wings of a Drake. 


1 

bp | 4. The Fourth is the Ruddy Fly, in 
„ the Beginning of May; the Body is made 
'e of Red Mooll, wrapt about with Black 
% © Silk, and the Wings are the Feathers of 
4 a Drake, with the Feathers of a Red 
- | Capon alſo, which hang dangling on his 
Sides next the Tail. 

5. The Fifth is the 7elow or Greentfs 
!, uſed in May likewiſe; the Body is 
made of 7e//ow Mooll, and the Wings of 
the Red Cocks Tail. 

* 6. The Sixth is the Black Fly, in 
May alſo; the Body is made of Black 
M ooll, and wrapt about with the Herle 
of a Peacock's Tail; the Wings are 
made of the Wings of a Brown Capon- 
with his blue Feathers in his Head. 

7. The Seventh is the Sad Tellow Fly, 
uſed in June, the Body is made of Black 
Mooll, with a yellow Liſt on either Side, 
and 
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and the Wings taken off, or the Wings f 
of a Buzzard bound with black braked 


Hemp. 


8. The Eighth is the Mooriſp Hy; the 
Body is made of Duskiſh Wool, and the 
Wings of the blackiſh Mail of the 


Drake, 


9, The Ninth is the Tawny Fly, good + 
until the Middle of June; the Body is 
made of 7awny Mooll, the Wings made 
contrary one againſt the other, of the 


whitiſh Mail of the Ma//ard. 


10. The Tenth is the Waſp Fly in 


July, the Body is made of black Wool, ; 
wrapt about with Je/low Sik, and the 


Wings made of Drake's or Buzzard's 
_ Feathers. 


11. The Eleventh is the Shell. Fly, 


good in Mid- uly; the Body is made of 


Greentſh Wooll, wrapt about with the 
Herle of a Peacock's Tail, and the Wings 
-made of thoſe of a Buzzard. 

12. The Twelfth is the dark Drake- 
Th, good in Auguſt; the Body is made 


of | 
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we of black Wooll, wrapt about with lack 


nd Sill; his Wings are made with the 


Mail of a black Drake, with a black 
be Head. Fab 
* He that Angles upon the Surface of 
'& the Water with an Artificial Fly, ſhould 
have plenty of them, and muſt expect 
d to tire his Arm, before he can learn the 
true Art of caſting his Line dextrouſly. 
For if three or four Inches fall upon the 
Water, it will be Ten to One but the 
7 Fiſh will be frightened away, inſtead of 
| 2 riſingat the Hy. The beſt Sort of Ar- 
, 2 tificial Flies ate made by the ingenious 
Mr. Jemmit, and therefore called Fem- 
* mit's Flies. That Gentleman is a Nice 
and Complete Artiſt, and an accompliſh'd 
Angler: Nevertheleſs, I would not be 
here thought to depreciate or vilify the 
Performances of other Perſons, by the 
Uſe of whoſe Flies you may meet with 
good Sport; and I hope it w1ll not be 
deemed an Affront, if I give to that Gen- 
tleman the Pre-eminence, and ſay, that 
| though 
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General Inſtructions for ANGLING. 


THERE is no great Difference in 


Angling in any Place or Part of a Pool, 


or ſtanding Water, for it is a Priſon to q 
all Fiſh, and they are therefore the ſooner 
taken ; but in Rivers the beſt Angling + 
is where it is deep and clear at the Bot- 
tom; eſpecially if it be a Gravel or Clay 
without Mud or Weeds, and if there is 
a Whirling or Turning in the Water, 
or a Covert, as a hollow Bank, great 


Roots of Trees, or long Weeds floating 
above the Water, where the Fiſh may 
hide themſelves at certain Times. It is 


, allo good to Angle in ſtill Streams, and 


in Vallies of Waters, in Flood-gates 
and Mill-ſtreams, and at the Bank where 
the Current paſſes, and is deep and 
clear. 

The beſt Time of the Tos and the 


beſt Time of the Day, are from the 
Beginning 


though others do make very good artifi- | 
cial Flies, yet he makes the Beſt. 


ZBeginning of May, until the latter End 
of September, and from Four of the 
Clock in the Morning, until Eight or 
Nine at Night, if the Day's Length will 
permit: A lowring Day is much better 
than a clear Day, and a cold one prefer- 
2 able to a hot one. 


ing leap any Time of the Day, Angle 
for him with an artificial Fly, according 
to the Scaſon of the Year, and where 
the Water ebbs and flows, the Fiſh will 


4 after they have reſted behind Archcs of 
2 Bridges, and ſuch other Places. 


F ling is in a lowring Day, when the Wind 


01 


If you perceive the Trout or the Gray- 


bite in ſome particular Places of the Ebb, 
and in particular Places of the Flood, 


The beſt and principal Time for Ang- 


blows gently; in Summer when it is 
very. hot, there will not be good Ang- 
ling. From September until April it is 
beſt to Angle in a fair Sun-ſhine Day, 
and if the Wind be in the Eaſt Quarter 
it is ſtark nought; in the North ſome- 

thing 


_ 
thing better; in the Weſt much better, 
the South beſt of all; according to this | 
old Diſtich, 


The North bad, Eaſt worſe, Weſt good, 
but the South 
Blows every Bait into the Fiſh's Mouth. 


© 


Forbear from Angling if the Weather be 
tempeſtuous, as Thunder or Lightening, 
or when the Wind blows hard, or when 
it Snows, Hails, or Rains much. And 
here I ſhall caution the Angler, and 
ſhew him Twelve Impediments, which 
often prevent his Sport, vig. 


I. The Fault may be occaſioned by 
his Tackle, as when his Lines or Hooks 
are too large. 

2. When his Bait is dead or decaying. 

3. If he Angles at a wrong Time of 
the Day, when the Fiſh are not in the 
Humour of taking his Bait. 

4. If the Fiſh have been ſcared or 
frightened by the Sight of * or with 
his Shadow. 

+ 5. If 


e 


2 
— 
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F. If the Waters are thick, red, or 
Fhite, being diſturbed with ſudden 
loods. 

6. If the Weather be too cold. 

7. If the Weather be too hot. 

8. If it Rains much and faſt. 

9. If it Hails or Snows. 

10. If it be Tempcſtuous. 

11. If the Wind blows high. | 

12. If the Wind be in the Eat, no 
iſh will bite, except by chance, and 
at he is very hungry. 


dow to keep and preſerve Live Baits, and 
other Baits. | 


THEY muſt all be kept ſeverally by 
zemſelves; Worms of all kinds are to 
kept in Moſs, or in Moſs and Fennel, 
d the longer they are kept, provided 
ey be not ſick, the better and rougher 
ey will be. In the Summer Seaſon, 
e Moſs ought to be waſhed and ſqucez- 
| dry at leaſt twice in every Weck; if 
tener, the better it will be for the 
| | C Worms ; 


I 
Worms ; and a large Earthen Pan, or! 

Tub, with good Store of Moſs in it, is l 
a good Receptacle for them. If yourf 
Worms, eſpecially the Brandling, begin to 
be ſick, or decay, which you will per- 
ceive by a Knot in the Middle of them, 
(and if not taken care of, will ſoon die) 
they may be recovered by dropping the Who 
Quantity of a Spoonful of - Milk or 
Cream into the Moſs, and it you add an Wyo 
Egg beaten and boiled in the Cream, it an- 
will both fatten and preſerve them long.] 
They muſt be kept in a cool Place, are 
where the Sun cannot come near them. ti 
If you deſign your Worms for immediate 
Uſe, then keep them in Fennel; if not, 
let them lie in Nes; the beſt Sort of 
Moſs for this Purpoſe, is the Buck's-horn, 
except the white Moſs, which is difficult 
to be found. Brandlings are uſually 
found in an old Dunghill, or ſome rot- 
ren Place near it, but moſt commonly 
in Cow's, or- Hog's, rather than Horſe. 
Dung, which is too hot and dry for that 


kind of Worm. But the beſt Sort of 
them 
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nem arc to be found in the Tanner's 
Wark, which they caſt up in Heaps, after 
Whey have uſed it about their Leather. 
obworms are to be gathered in the 

; Night-time, when they come out to feed 
either in Graſs-fields, or Paths, or in 
arden Walks : You muſt have a Lant- 
horn and Candle, move flow and ſoft- 
y, and when you perceive them, lay 
your Finger immediately upon them, 
and draw them out of their Holes gently. 
Jotherwiſe you will break them. They 
are quick of Apprehenſion, and ſoon re- 
tire into their Holes, but will come out 
again in a Quarter of an Hour, or leſs. 
If they once get quite out of their Holes, 
they cannot get in again, 

In a dry Seaſon, when you are put to 
an Extremity for Worms, then take 
lyRſome Wallnut. Tree Leaves, pound them, 
0t· Jand mix them with Salt Water, ſtrain 
\lyfthe Water from the Leaves, and pour it 
ſe.· upon the Ground in the Night where 
atſthe Worms uſcd & riſe, and it will 
offimake them preſently appear. 
em C 2 Ant- 


EF - 1} 
Ant. Flies are thus preſerved ; Take the - 
blackeſt Ant - Fly out of the Ant. e 
hill, where you will find them from Fr. 
June until September; gather them wit te! 
both their Wings, and put them into 5 II 

Glaſs, that will hold the Quantity of 2 
Quart of any Liquor; but firſt put in . h 
Handful or better of the moiſt Earth 
and Roots of Graſs ; then put the Elie, 
gently in, that they loſe not their wg 
lay a Clod of Earth over it, and they 

| will keep a Month alive, and be alwayy 
ready for Uſe: But if you would kee 
them longer, get a ſmall Barrel, of abou} J 

three or four Gallons, waſh it with Wa 
ter and Honey, then having put in ; 
| Quantity of Earth and Graſs-Roots, puf ab. 
in your Flies and cover it, and they will 

live a Quarter of a Year. 

| Grubs, which are bred of the Spawngl,, - 
or Eggs of Beetles, which they leave it 
Holes, that they make under Com of 
Horſe Dung, are thus preſerved; Gatheſſie 
a Thouſand or more of them, and put 


them with a | Peck or two of their ow! 
Eartl 
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Farth into a Veſſel, covering it cloſe 
hon to keep them from the Cold and 
Froſts, and you may keep them all Win- 
er, and kill Fiſh with them at any 
XZ ime. 
F Gentles are a good Bait, and much 
he better for being lively and tough; 
hen they are taken from Tallow, they 
Zought to be kept in moiſt Sand for two 
or three Days, and afterwards, if for con- 
Mant Uſe, in Bran, or in fine dry Sand, 
Wand bait your Hook with them after this 


N 
Manner; 
Cf | 


How to Bait the Hook with a Gentle, 


TAKE one or two Gentles, and put 
Fin your Hook into the ſecond Joint 
Mabove the Tail, then draw it forward 
upon the Hook; having done this with 
one or two, then put your Hook into 
the ſecond Joint of the laſt Gentle, and 
cover the Beard of your Hook with it, 
but do not let the Point appear in Sight ; 
if you run it too deep, the Subſtance of 


the Gentle will come out, and then it is 
C 3 good 
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good for nothing, therefore take Care ; 
to run it under the Skin as gently, andf 


as cloſe to it as poſſible. 


_» Gentiles may be bred this way: Take 
a Piece of a Beaſts Liver, and with aj 
Crols-ſtick hang it over a Barrel or other 


Veſſel, that is half full of dry Clay, and 


let it be Fly-blown; and as the Gentles 
grow big, they will fall into the Barrel} 
and ſcowre themſelves, and be always 
ready for Uſe. Gentles may be ſo bred} 


till after Michaelmas. 

But if you would keep them all the 
Year, get ſome dead Carrion, or a Bul- 
lock's Liver, let it be Fly-blown, and 
when the Gentles begin to be alive and 
ſtir, then bury it and them in moiſt Earth, 
or in a Tub of Earth, and keep it as free 
from Froſt as you can. You may dig 
out the Gentles at any Time, when you 
intend to uſe them. They will laſt until 
March or April, but after that Time 
will turn to. Flies, When they turn 
Black or Red, ſeparate them from the 

| reſt 


. 
Wreſt, and throw them away, for they are 
#c f no Uſe. 
There are ſome Baits, which are the 
Brood of Hornets, Maſps, and Humble- 
Bees; theſe are to be baked in Bread, 
then their Heads to be dipt in Blood, and 
laid by to dry. 

The Artificial Minnoto is a good Bait 
ſor Trout or Perch, and is thus made: 


How to make an Artificial MINNow. 

TE Body muſt be of Cloth, wrought 
upon the Back with Dark-coloured Green 
Silk, and a paler Green towards the 
Belly, ſhaded as naturally as poſſible, and 
wrought upon the Belly with white Silk 
in one Part, and Silver Thread in ano- 
ther; the Tail and Fins muſt be made 
of a Quill thinly ſhaven, and the Eyes 
ef two little black Beads. The Ladies 
| are the propereſt Opctators for this Picce 

of Needle-work, who ought to have a 
Live Minno lying by them for a Pat. 
tern. Another Sort of Artificial Min- 
wow is made of Tin, and painted very 
C 4 naturally, 
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naturally, which will be of great Ser 
vice when live Minnotos cannot be hadf 4 
and may be bought at the Fiſh-Tacklq; 
Shops, but they are dear. 


How to Bait your Hook with a Lie 

Minnow, : 

| Ha one which is whiteſt, and off 

a Middle ſize, and that it may turn Im 

bly in the Water, and thereby attract 

the Fiſh, you muſt thus pace it on 2 
large Hook: 

Put it into his Mouth, and out at hit 
Gill ; then having drawn it three or four 
Inches beyond or through his Gill, put 
it again into his Mouth, and the Points 
and Beard out at its Tail ; then tye the 
Hook and his Tail about very neatly 
with a white Thread, which will make it 
the apter to turn quick in the Mater: of 
This done, pull back that Part of your P. 
Line which was ſlack, when you hook 
the Minnow the ſecond Time, that it 
ſhall faſten the Head, then the Body of 


the Minnow will be almoſt ſtreight on 
your 


_— MM 


L Jour Hook; afterwards try how it will 


urn by drawing it croſs the Water, or 


WH acarnſt the Stream, and if it do not turn 


3 nimbly, move the Tail a little to the 


= Right or Left, and try again until it 
does; for it cannot turn too quick, — 


Thc ſame Method is to be uſed in Baiting, 


your Hook with a ſmall Laach, or 


3 Strickle. back. 
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How to Bait with a Lob- Worm. 


Ir the Lob-worm be /arge, hook him 
omemhat above, and out again a little 
below the Middle ; then draw the Worm 
above the Arming of your Hook, ( you 
muſt not enter the Hook at the Head, 
but at the Tail of the Worm, that the 
Point may come out towards the Head) 
and put the Point again into the Head 
of the Worm, until it comes near the 
Place where it firſt came out ; then draw 
back that Part of the Worm, which was 
above the Shank of your Hook, and ſo 
Angle with it. But if you deſign: to 
Angle with two Worms, then put the 

„ fecond 
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ſecond Worm on before you turn back 
the Hooks Head of the firſt; you cannot 
loſe above two or three Worms before 


you attain to this Method of Angling, 


which you will find very uſeful, becauſe | 
you will run on the Ground without | 


tangling. 

All that 1 ſhall ay farther in general, is, 
To adviſe every Man who uſes the Angle. 
rau, not to approach too near the River- 
fide, or ſpeak too loud ; for whether Fiſh 
are deaf, (as ſome People pretend to af- 
firm, though there is good Reaſon to be- 
lieve the contrary) yet they are quick- 
ſighted, and ſoon ſcared, Let him alſo 
take Care that he does not place him- 
ſelf ſo as that his own, or the Shadow 
of his Rod, may light upon the Water ; 
if either of them does, he may bid adieu 


to all Sport. He muſt alſo become ac- 
quainted with the Nature of the River, 
in which he deſigns to Angle, before he 
can promiſe himſelf good Succeſs ; and 
let the Wind fit in what Corner it will, 


it is beſt to Angle on the Lee. ſhore. © 


The 
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The following Advice is fo ſeaſona- 
ble, that it ought to be punctually ob- 
ſerved by every Angler, and he will 
thereby reap the Benefit and Advantage 
of it. 

When through Neceſlity or Choice 
you are led to uſe a ſilken Line, re- 
member that you do not put it upon 
your Reel, while it is wet, but hang it 
up to dry before you leave the River, 
or as ſoon as you come home ; other- 
wiſe it will be rotten in a little Time, 
The ſame Method ought to be obſerved 
with your Trowlim Line, whether it be 
made of Hemp or Silk; the latter is 
preferable, becauſe it will not be apt to 
Kink half ſo often as the former. Nei- 
ther muſt you forget to oil your Rods 
with the beſt Sallad Oil ; this ought to 
be done thrice every Week, when they 
have been expoſed much in the Sun, 
and not to be omitted when you lay 
them up for any Time ; for this will 
preſerve them from ſlitting, and from 
being Worm-catcn, Fail not to cxa- 
mine 
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mine your Hooks and Lines every Time 
you go to Angle, and take Care that thei 
one be made faſt, and the other free 
from Knots and Flaws. ; 

1 ſhall now proceed to give ſome par: i 
ticular Directions to the young Angler, 
and make ſome Obſervations on the Na. 
ture of the ſeycral kinds of Fiſh, which, f 
are worth taking; and, Firſt, Of the f 


SALMON. 


THis is a Fiſh of much Strength and 
Delicacy, univerſally loved and coveted, 
and claims Preference before all other 
Fiſh ; has the Pre eminence, and is there- 
fore called the King or Prince of all 
River Fiſh, Salmon ſpawn generally in 
March, ſometimes in February, accord- 
ing to the Nature of the River; and 
- Chuſe the Freſh-water Rivers for that 
Purpoſe. You may frequently obſerve 
the Female, or the Salinon which has the 
Tea or Spawn, to work with her Belly 
upon the Gravel, until ſhe has caſt up 

| a 
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A little Hillock on each Side of her, as 
well as behind and before; inſomuch, 
that you would imagine ſhe deligned to 
bury herſelf, In this Hole ſhe lays her 
Pea or Spawn, and from thence is called 
the Spawner, and then immediately comes 
the Male Salmon, who is always near, 
and caſts his Melt upon the Pea, and from 
thence is called the Melter, and then 
they work immediately as hard as poſſi- 
ble to cover them with the Gravel, or 
Sand, which they had caſt up. 

From this Conjunction proceed the 
young Salmon Fry, which do not conti- 
nue in a River longer than the Month of 
May (except prevented by ſome Acci- 
dent) according to this old Diſtich, : 


The firſt great Flood that happens in 
May, 


Carries the Salmon. Fry down to the Sea. 


When the Male has caſt his Melt, you 
may obſerve the Water to be of a thin 


| Milky Colour, for the Length of 15 or 


2Q 
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20 Yards ;” and if at that Time yon 
Angle therein, you will meet with Plen- 
ty of Traut. 

As all Fiſh are ſick, immediately after 
 Spawning,and conſequently unwholſome, 

they ought not to be taken until they 
have recruited their Strength, ſome re- 
requiring a longer Time than others. 

Salmon is in Seaſon from March, if 
the Weather proves warm, until Michael- 
mas, and is five Years before it comes 
to its full Growth, v7z. 

1. The firſt Year, it is called a Salmon- 
Trout. 

2. The Second, a Bolger. 
3. The Third, a Haf- Salmon. 

4. The Fourth, a Three Quarters 


Salmon. 
5. The Fifth, a Fu/l-grown Salmon. 


There are two Ways of Angling for 
Salmon, either with the Artificial Fly, 
or with Bait. The Fly ought to be made 
more gaudy with large expanded Wings, 


and to have ſome Gold or Silver Twiſt 


round } its Body, the ſhining of which will 
allure 


— 
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allure the Salmon to riſe at the Fly, The 
Morning, and Evening, ate the propereſt 
Time for Angling for him. Having 
therefore furniſh'd your ſelf with Ne- 
ceſſaries; as a long, ſtrong, and taper 
Rod and Line, a Landing-Net, Landing- 
Hook, and a Basket, or Bag, to put your 
8 Fiſh in, repair to the River very carly, 
and take care to have the Wind at your 
Back. Having fixed your Fly to your 
Line, which ought to be two Yards lon- 
ger than your Rod, caſt it from you, 
with Art, ſo nicely, that the Artificral 
Fly only falls upon the Water, then draw 
it gently up the Stream, upon the Sur- 
face of the River. A cloudy Morning, 
or Evening, with a gentle Breeze of 
Wind, ſufficient to raiſe a Curl upon the 
Water, yields good Sport. 

When the Salmon riſes at the Fly, up- 
on which you muſt keep your Eye fixed 
very attentively, give a gentle Jcrk, that 
you may hook him ; which done, hu- 
mour him in letting him run which way 
he will. Do not check him, leſt he break = 

your 


b 
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your Line from your Rod, and wind it 


up as faſt as you find that he returns, 


otherwiſe he will entangle, and break 
your Tackle. Remember to keep him ſo 


tight, that he may bend your Rod pretty 
much, then ſink or lower your Elbow, 
ſo that your Hand be raiſed up, and you 
will have the better Command over him : 


For if you ſuffer him to ſtraighten your 
Rod, he will ſoon make his Eſcape from 
you. As he (ſwims away, follow him 


gcntly, but do not come within Sight of 
him. He will be apt to ſpring, or leap, 
out of the Water ; at ſuch a Time allow 
him Line enough, and when you do per- 
ceive that he lies at the Bottom, have Pa- 
tience for a while, and be not ſutprized 
if he does this often, for he will ſtrive 
to break from your Hook. Having 
waited for the Space of ſix or ſeven 
Minutes, draw your Line pretty tort, 
and if he runs, then give him Liber- 
ty as before, When he is thoroughly 
tired, draw him gently to the Shore, ot 
the Side of the Bank, where yau ſee the 

moſt 
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moſt convenient Place for Landing him; 
then take him out, cither by drawing 
your Landing-Net over his Head (never 
& over the Tail of any Fiſh) or by faſten- 
ing your Landing-Hook under his Gills. 
It will be much ſafer, if you have a Com- 


panion, to let him perform this friendly 


5 Office for you; becauſe, if the Salmon 


ſhould not be thoroughly tired, he will 
be apt to ſwim away ; and then you may 
manage him, having the Command of 
your Rod. : 
The Way of Angling for Salmon with 
a Bait, is after this Manner: Take a 
Dozen of large Red or Lob-Worms, well 
purged, cleanſed, and ſcoured in Moſs ; 
draw them over your Hook, one by 
one, and lct the laſt cover it, as you 
have been ſhewed before, in baiting your 
Hook with a Lob-Worm : Then draw 
them cloſe upon one another, that they 
may appear as one Lump, and having 
affixed Lead enough to your Line, about 
Twelve Inches above your Hook, ſuffi. 
cient to ſink it, drop your Bait gently into 
a 
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a deep Hole in the River, or clofe under 
a Bank, which latter Place the Salmon 
will chuſe for Shelter. 

Having lain a Minute or Two at the 


Bottom, draw it up and down gently, | 
and if a Salmon be there, and he has an 


Inclination to feed, he will take your 


Bait; when you have done this half a 
dozen Times, and do not perccive that } 


he bites, it will be in vain to repeat it 
oftener, for you may conclude, that 
there is not any Salmon there, or that he 
has no Inclination to your Bait. 

The propereſt and moſt likely Hours 
for Sport, in Angling this Way, are be- 
fore Ten o Clock in the Morning, and 
after Six in the Evening; but between 
Ten and Six it will ſcarce anſwer your 
Expectation, except it be immediately 
after, or during a ſhort Shower of Rain, 
for that increaſes his Appetite, and he 
will look out for Food of one Kind or 
another. 

In Angling for Salmon, with a Bait, 
your Line muſt be ſtronger than what 

you 
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you uſed with the Artificial Fly, and like- 
wiſe the Top- Joint of your Rod. He 
will require as much Art and Skill in 
managing him, when hooked by this 
Method of Angling, as when by the for- 
mer. If this Bait prove unſucceſsful, you 
may uſe a ſmall live Fiſh, and running 
your Hook through, under the Back-Fin, 
let him ſwim about the Hole (having 
taken off the Lead from your Line) and, 
in all Probability the Salmon will ſnap 
at him, for he is a Fiſh of Prey, and will 
feed upon thoſe that are ſmall; If he takes 
this Bait, endeavour to hook him as faſt 


as you can. 


SALMO N. FR Z, 


ARE a very delicate and palatable 
Fiſh: In Angling for them, you muſt 
have a fine ſingle Hair Line, and a taper 
Rod; your Artificial Flies muſt be very 
ſmall, and ſhould be placed at the Di- 
ſtance of half a Foot from cach other, 


and it matters not of what Colour they 
are. 
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are. As you draw your Line upon the 
Surſace of the Water, you may perceive 
three or four of them to riſe at one Time. 
They are very greedy, and will afford 
Sport (ſuch as it is) all Day long, and 
you may draw them out of the Water, | 


with Safety, as ſoon as you have hooked 
them. | 


SALMON-PEALE, 


- ARE in cyery Reſpect equal to the 
Salmon, fave only that they are not ſo 
large, for they ſeldom exceed ſixteen In- 
ches in Length. They ſeem to be a Spe- 
Cics of the Salmon, and ſome give them 
the Preference: They are faſt, luſcious, 
and fleaky, like the Salmon, and abound 
principally in the freſ Water Rivers in 
the Counties of Dorſet and Devon. 
They will riſe at the Artificial Fly like 
the Salmon, but the beſt Way of taking 
them is with a Brandling, well ſcoured 
in Moſs, eſpecially ſuch as breed in a 
Tanner's Yard, They bite freely, and 

| ſtruggle 
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ſtruggle hard, delighting in deep Holes, 
and chuſe the Root or Stump of a Tree 
for Harbour; they lic as near as poſſible 
to the upper Part of the Hole, that they 


may more readily catch what Food the 


Stream brings down. Drop your Line 
(without Lead to it, except one ſingle 
Shot) in the Stream, which will carry it 
gradually into the Hole, and when he bites, 
be not too eager in ſtriking him, and 
remember to keep out of Sight. He 
will feed all the Morning, and from Five - 
o'Clock in the Afternoon till Night: 
He is in Seaſon all the Summer, 


AAQUST, 


ARE well taſted, and much admired; 
they are ſhy and wary, and therefore the 
Angler muſt keep at a Diſtance from the 
Water. Trout ſpawn generally in Octa- 
ber or November, contrary to the natu- 
ral Courſe of moſt other Fiſh, which 
ſpawn in warm Weather, and are to be 
taken either with the Artificial Fly, or 
with a Bait, When 


——U— — 
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When you ule the Artificial Fly, your 


Rod and Line muſt be proportioned: to 
the Breadth of the River; ſix Yards is ge- 
nerally a good Length, and the Rod, as 
well as the Line, muſt be taper, Now, 
though you may, and indeed ought, to 
have great Variety of Artificial Flies, 
ready made, yet, the beſt Way to try 
what will beſt pleaſe the Trout, is, when 
you come to the River, to look narrow- 
ly upon the Water, or to beat a Buſh 
that hangs over the River, and then 


match your Artificial Fly in Colour to 


the living Fly, which you will find upon 
the Water : The ſame Method is to be 
uſed in Angling for Trout, as is aſc] for 
Salmon. | | 

There are ſeyeral Baits for Trout; the 
firſt is the May Fly, taken in the Month 
of May, upon old large Trees; it is of 
a browniſh Colour, much coveted by 
the Trout, and to be uſed after this Man. 
ner: Bury the Point and Beard of your 
Hook, which muſt be ſmall, in the Back 
of the y, between his Wings, and let 


the 
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the Bottom Link of your Line conſiſt of 
three Hairs, or let it be the Indian Grafs, 
without any Lead or Shot to cither, and 
your Line ſhould be no longer than your 

od: Then ſhake your Fly twice or 
thrice over the Water, that the Shadow. 
of it may be ſcen before it touches the 
Water, if you ſuſpect a Trout to be there; 
the beſt Places are in a deep Stream, near 
a Buſh or Stump, or the Piles of a Bridge; 
let your Fly drop eaſy, upon the Surface 
of the Water, and if there be a Trout 
near, he will riſe at it eagerly. 

There are other Baits, ſome of which 
are to be uſed a little way under the 
Water, and others, at the Bottom of the 
Water, or Mid- water : Of the former are 
the live Mennow, (and how to bait your 
Hook with him has been alrcady ſhewed) 
and the S7one-Leach, with which you 
arc to bait your Hook after the ſame 


Manner. They are to be uſed with a 
Float to your Line, and ſhould not be 
above four Foot under Water, or leſs, 
if the Water be not deep. The reſt are 

Gentles, 
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Gentle, Caddice, Codbait, and the like 
Gentles may be uſed with a Float, about 


cighteen Inches under Water, or with. 


out a Float, by drawing your Line down 


the Stream, eſpecially, if the Water be 

foul; the Caddice, Codbait, and ſuch | 
like, are to be put upon your Hook like | 
the Gentles, and to be drawn up againſt | 
the Stream as often as they ſink to the | 
Bottom: Two, or more, may be put | 


upon the Hook at once, as you find the 


Water thicker or clearer; if you Angle | 


in Weedy Rivers, then make uſe of the 


Indian Graſs, a ſmall Hook, and two 
Cadaice, or Codbait, &c. 

The laſt ſort of Baits which I ſhall 
mention, are the Red Worm, the Lob- 
orm, and the Brandling: With theſe 
vou Angle at the Bottom, and the latter, 
well ſcoured in Moſs, is what Anglers 
call a Killing Bait. 

A Trout feeds in the Day time, from 
Eight in the Morning until Eleven, and 
in the Afternoon from Three until 
Five; but late in the Evening, and early 

in 


3 
n the Morning, are the beſt Times for 
\ngling for him with the Artificial Fly, 
hich 'tis ſuppoſed he takes more out of 
W/antonneſs than Hunger. 
As the largeſt Trouts ſeldom ſtir out 
f their Holes all Day, they chuſe the 
Night time for Feeding, and the Manner 
pf taking them, at that Seaſon, is on 
he Surface of the Water, with a Bait, 
pr Artificial Fly: The Bait is a large 
Lob. Morm or two; you muſt chuſe a 
geep Hole, where the Water runs ſmooth 
End quiet, then draw your Bait upon the 
Top of the Water to and fro, and if 
here be a large Trout in the Hole he 
will take it, imagining it to be a Frog 
dr Water Mouſe, which they hunt at 
tight. The old Trout is both ſubtle 
? [nd fearfu], but in the Night feeds bold- 
, y; and when he has taken your Bair, 
et him have Time to gorge it, for he 
vill not ſo eaſily forſake it, as his Cuſtom 
„ when you meet with him by Chance, 
n the Day. time. If you uſe the Artiſici- 
Fly for him, let it be #/hite, and pretty 
- D large. 
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large. Trout feed beſt, at Bottom, in 3 Th 
the Months of March, April, and Moy, : 
and part of Zune, though he will bite 


well in July, Auguſt, and September (| I 
If you Angle for Trout immediately co 


after a Shower, uſe the Brandling, the] 
Red-Worm, or Caddice, Codbait, and 
ſuch like, for the Bottom; but for the 
Surface, chuſe ſuch a Fly as you ſhall Þ 
find upon the Water, preſently after the 
Shower. | 


The following Obſervations have been boi ö 


found, by Experience, to hold good in] 
the North, and in the Weſt of England. 
Angle for Trout, in the Month of March, 
with the Red-Morm, at the Bottom of 


the River; and in a Stream, with a Min. 
now, Which you muſt draw up and 


down. In April, take the Canker-Worm fas 
that breeds in great Trees, the Red. Snail, 
the Bob- Norm, that is bred under Cows 
dung, and the Bait which breeds upon the fi 
Fern Leaf. In June, uſe the Red Morm, 
nip off his Head, and put a Codbatt ot 
Caddice firſt upon your Hook; and then 

the 
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Bc Red. Worm. In July, take the Red. 


orm and the Codbait together, or a 
Brandlimg alone. In Auguſt take a Fleſh- 
Il, and a little Piece of the Fat of Ba- 
con, and bind them together about the 
Hook. In September, and October, uſe 
the Ned. Norm, and the Minnow, as di- 
tected for the Month of March. 

lt would be in vain to mention all 
eU the Rivers in England, which are re- 
markable for having good Trout, or to 
give a Deſcription of the various Sorts of 
that Kind of Fiſh ; Let it ſuffice to ſay, 
hat the greateſt Plenty of both are in 
„Hampſbire; and the /Vhite Trout, the 
of Broten Trout, with J/hite Spots, and the 
mellow ſpotted Trout, ate the Three beſt 
nd Sorts (the one prefcrable to the other, 
rm as they are mention'd in Courſe) ex- 
ail, cept the Fordwich Trout, near Canter- 
wWe- Pury, which are reckon'd the niceſt of 
the fiſn; many of them are as large as Sal- 
Im, non, but diſtinguiſh'd by their different 
ot Colours, and, in their beſt Seaſon, cut 
enſnery white, Theſe Trouts remain Nine 
the D 2 Months 
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Months in the Sca, and annually ob. 


—. 


ſerve their Time of coming into the 
freſh Water almoſt to a Day, but! C 
do not continue there above Three 2 
Months. _ Fa 
'P 

PIKE, or LUCE, i 

Are a firm, good Fiſh, but ſo very] V 
greedy, and voracious, that they ſcarce V 
refuſe any thing that comes in their way, fl 
and therefore ſome People call them theſ 7? 
freſh-water Hark, or River- Tyrant m 


They will feed upon their own Species, 
and a Pike of Thirty Inches in Length i 
will prey upon another of fifteen Inches At 
When they are large, they are called} YO 
Pike, when ſmall, they have the Appel. Li 
lation of Jacks. The River Pike aref be 
preferable to what are taken in the Salt. La 
water, and their uſual Time of Spawn 2 > 
ing is in April or May: Then they go w 
into Crooks and Ditches, and while the 
Spawner is caſting her Eggs, the Milte 
hovers over, but does not touch her, an 
indecc 
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indeed they ought not to be taken till 
Auguſt or September. They have more 
Courage than the Trout, or the Salmon, 


and are not ſo eaſily (cared, except upon 
a a ſudden Approach. The Male is much 
| preferable to the Female, There are five 


Ways to catch Pike, but as two only 


belong to the Angler, (the others being 


what we call Poaching, which is un- 
worthy of an Angler) I ſhall treat of 
them ſeparately : Theſe Two Ways arc 
Trowling and Snapping z the former is 
moſt healthful and diverting. 

The Tackle to be uſed in Trowling 
is a Rod in Length Seven Foot, a Line 
at leaſt Thirty Yards long, rolled about 
your Reel ; a Leaded Hook with two 
Links of Wire faſtened to it; a Ring to 
be fixed to the Top of your Rod, a 
Landing-Net, and a Landing-Hook, with 
a Stick four Foot long, into the End of 
which you ſcrew your Landing-Hook 5 
you muſt alſo have a Bag, or Net, for 
your Fiſh. It will be neceſſary, and 
conyenient, to carry two or three Hooks 

D 3 with 
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with you, leſt any Miſchance ſnould 
happen, and you then be deprived off 
your Sport for want of a Supply, when 
one Hook is cither broken or loſt, 


Of TROWLING. 


BEING thus cquipt, go early to the 
River in the Morning, and it will be 
proper that you obſerve the Manner of 
Trowlimg, as uſed by an expert Angler, 
before you do attempt the Sport. The 
Method of fixing your Bait is after this 
Manner. 

Put the End of your Wire into the 
Mouth of a Dace or Guageon (for theſe 
are the beſt Baits) and run it along 
through the Body, until it comes out at 
the Middle of the Tail. But foraſmuch 
as the Wirc may be apt to bend, I ad- 
viſe, that you provide a Fi Needle, 
which you may buy at the Fiſb Tackle 
Shops, and having placed your Wire up- 
on the Neck. end of your Needle, run it 
through the Body of the Fiſh, and you 

| may 
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may 'with Eaſe draw the Wire after it. 


Fix your Hook on one Side of the Fiſh, 


and let the Point be near his Eye, then 


| ſew up his Mouth with ſtrong Thread, 
to keep the Hook from moving out of 


ch 
ds 
le, 
le 
p. 

It 
ou 
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its Place; then take a fine Needle and 
Thread, and run it through the Head of 
the Fiſh, a little below the Eye, and 

afterwards run it through again below 
the Gills, and faſten it on the other Side; 
ſo that the Gills, being thus ſecured and 
preſerved, will not be damag'd by any 
thing that rubs againſt it in Tromling. 
The Fin of the Tail ſhould be cut off, 
and the Tail faſten'd ro the Top of the 
Wire, otherwiſe, the Bait will not lie 
ſmooth and even upon the Hook. It is 
to be faſten'd thus : Take a Needle and 
ſtrong Thread, run through the Tail of 
the Fiſh, on one Side of the Wire, and 
do tne ſame on the other Side of the 
Wire; then faſten it, and run it after. 
wards through the Eye of the Wire, and 
again through the Tail of the Fiſh, after- 
wards twiſt it round the Wire, and tye 
7; D 4 it 
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it ſo faſt that it may not flip. Having f 
made a Loop at the End of your Line a 
and faſtened a Swivel to it, put it througi a 
the Ring on the Top of your Rod, and 
your Bait being ready, hang it on your! 1 5 
Swivel. | d 
You are now prepared for Trotulimg, tl 
but remember, that when you come I; 
near the Bank of the River, to keep out } d 
of Sight, and to drop your Bait down 
the Side of the Bank, and afterwards} 
on the Right and Left Hand, before 
you ſhew your ſelf: For, as Pike love 
Shelter, or Harbour, becauſe they can F 
from thence ruſh upon their Prey, as} 
they ſwim by them, ſo if you ſudden.“ 
ly appear, you will, in all Probability, 
frighten them away. Having Trowled F 
at Home (as Anglers Term it) then veer} k 
out more Line, and reach the oppoſite | 
Shore, and as ſoon as your Bait As 


li 
to ſink, draw back your Line, by de- * 


grees, and quoil it up with your Left ir 
Hand. Thus you muſt be always in 1 
Motion, neither muſt your Bait lie (till; Þ? 


for 


> 
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for its Motion in the Water is what 
alarms the Pike, who imagine it to be 
a live Bait. | 
If you meet not with Sport, when 
t 1 you haye thrown out your Bait half a 
2 dozen times than go forwards to ano- 
ther Place; and when a Pike takes your 
Bait, which you will perceive by a ſud- 
den Jerk, then do not check him, but 
let him run where he will, allowing him 
as much Line as he will take : For his 
Nature is ſuch, that as ſoon as he ſeizes 
the Bait, he runs as faſt as he can to his 
Harbour, and there pouches his Prey. 
Lou muſt, therefore, give him Time; 
2 ſome will require more, and ſome leſs: 
} If he be hungry, he will pouch it ſoon, 
| 


4 


if he is not, he will keep it between 
er his Tecth the Space of half an Hour or 
te more. As ſoon therefore as you find 
w that he has reachcd his Harbour, which 

vou will eaſily know, by his not draw- 
1 Jing any more of the Line with him, 
in then lay down your Rod, and waiting 
l; Fas long as you might have ſmoak'd a 


or i Ds Pipe 


58 
Pipe of Tobacco, take up your Rod, and 
draw your Line gently, as before: If 
you perceive that he has hold of it ill, 
draw your Line tort, and if he pulls, give 
way a little, then draw again, till at laſt 
you get a ſight of him. If you ſee the 
Bait croſs his Mouth, then let him go; 
if not, you may be aſſured he has 
pouched it, and then give him a ſudden 
Jerk, that the Beard of the Hook may 


faſten in his Stomach : But if he ſhould 


r x41 re 


run away a little after that he has firſt Þ 
taken your Bait, then take up your Rod 
and Line as faſt as you can, and give him 
a Jerk, as I juſt now mention d. If the] 
River be clear, you ought to let him run] 
the Length of Twenty Yards, and then Þ 
check him; this do until you have tired 


him: But, if there are Trees or Stumps 
in the Water, fail not to keep your 


Line tight, and prevent him from going] 
near them, which he will endeavour to 


do, and if you permit him, he will then 


intangle your Line, about the Roots or 
Stumps of the Trees, and if the Waters] 


dale 


D 


. . 
are deep, you will loſe the Fiſh, your 
Bait, and a Part of your Line. 

When he is ſufficiently weary, then 
draw him to the Side of the Bank, and 
make uſe of your Landing. Net, or 
Landing- Hook, as directed in Landing a 
Salmon. Do not offer to weigh him, 
that is, to lift him out of the Water, with 
your Line and Hook only ; for though 
you may think that he is ſo much tired 


that he is not able to ſtir, yet you may 
find your {elf deceived. If he be a ſize- 
able Fiſh, and you pretend to weigh 


him, you will perccive his Pouch to 


come out of his Mouth, ſo plain, that 
you may ſee your Hook; but then, as 
ſoon as he has quitted the Water, and 
before you can get him upon the Shore, 


he will give a ſudden Spring, and break 
his Hold: By this Means you will loſe 


your Deſire, be deprived of your Ex- 
pectation, and the Pike, if grievouſly 


wounded, will periſh in the Water. 


SNAP. 
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SNAPPING, 


| IS the other Way, by which Anglers 
catch Pike, You muſt provide a ſtrong | 
Rod, Sixteen or Seventeen Foot long, 
with a ſtrong Whalebone Top to it, as | 
thick as the upper Part of your little Fin- 
ger; affix to your Rod a ſtrong Line, not al- 
together ſo long as your Rod, at the End 
of your Line place your Snaphook, which 
you may make after this Manner: Take] 
Twelve or Fourteen Inches of Gimp, 
and Two large Salmon. Hooks; turn the 


Hooks Back to Back, and in the Middle 
of them place the Gimp; whip or tye 
them faſt together with a Piece of Silk 
well waxed, ſo that the Hooks cannot 
turn, nor the Gimp be drawn from 
them; then take a Perch- Hook, and 
place it between the other two Hooks, 
toward the upper Part of the Shanks, 


and faſten it with a fine waxed Silk, 


about Eighteen Inches from the Bottom 
of your Line; put on a large Float made 
| of 
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of Cork, and under it, at a convenient 
Diſtance, fix as much Lead to your Line 
as will poize the Float, and keep the 
Bait from the upper Part of the Water. 
They who think it too troubleſome to 
make their own Tackle, may buy them 
ready made at the proper Shops. The 
beſt Baits, are the Gudgeon, and the 
Dace, or a ſmall Roach; the two firſt 
are moſt preferable, and if you uſe the 
Dace, or the Roach, let them not ex- 
ceed four Inches in Length. Fix your 
Bait upon your ſmall Hook, by run- 
ning it under his Back-Finn, and being 
thus equipt, let your Bait ſwim down 
the Current, and when you perceive 
your Float to be drawn under Water, 
give a ſtrong Jerk, for you may then 
conclude, that the Pzke has laid hold of 
it. When he is hooked, you muſt treat 
him after a different Manner from any 
that has been hitherto preſcribd; for 
whereas you were directed before, to 
give a Fiſh Liberty to play, after you 
had hooked him, the contrary is now to 

be 
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be obfery'd. You muſt therefore govern | 
him with a ſtrait and ſtiff Line, for if he 
can by any means make it (lack, he will | 
ſoon get looſe ; wherefore you are to 
take Care to draw him on the Shore, if 
a convenient Place will offer; if not, 
you muſt then have recourſe to your 
Landing-Hook, or Landing-Net, and 
though he will flounce and ſtruggle hard 
while he is in the Water, yet you muſt 
not regard it, if you have a Mind to Þ 
catch him. I am very ſenſible that | 
many will truſt to the Strength of their 
Line, and not make ule of the Gimp or 
Braſs Wire ; but this is a great Argu- 
ment of Imprudence ; for as a Pike has 
ſeveral Rows of Teeth, and as thoſe 
Teeth are numerous, ſharp, and of diffe- 
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rent Sizes, it is two to one that he ſheers M |, 


or cuts the Line; which, though it may F 


by chance bring him to the Shore, yet Þ 
it will be lo mangled, that there will be 2 
no truſting to it afterwards 3 whereas he + 
can do very little, it any, Damage to the 2 


I 
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1 ſhall give this Advice concerning 
Trowling, which is all I ſhall fay in Re- 
lation to the Pike. 

When he has taken the Bait, and 
will not pouch it, but will hold it in 
his Mouth, and come to the Bank-Side, 
as you draw in your Line, and then 
quit it, which he will often do; or if 
he caſts it from him, ſoon aftcr he has 
E firſt taken it, it will then be in vain to 
try him any longer. All you have to 
do is then to ule your Snap, and you 


need not doubt but he will * take 
the Bait. 
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SPAwN generally in May, or the 
beginning ot April, eſpecially the Ri- 
ver- Carp, according to the different Na- 
ture of the Waters, which they frequent, 
and the different Soils. At Spawning— 
Time they may be ſeen in large Shoals, 
and are then ſaid to be going to Hill, a 
Phraſe which Anglers uſe, when Carp 

are 
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are going to ſpawn. The River. C 


is preferable to the Pond Carp, the lat- 
ter have a muddy Taſte, but the for- 


mer are free from it, and very ſweet, 
It is a very bony Fiſh, yet much admir- 
ed; which Men of the niceſt Palates 


attribute more to the Sauce, than to the 
Delicacy of the Fiſh. The Time for 
Angling for them is very carly in the | 


Morning, and late in the Evening ; they 
will alſo bite at Noon, if diſturbed from 
thcir Retreat, by a ſudden Flaſh of Wa- 
ter. They chuſe deep Holes with a ve- 
ry gentle Stream, and thejr beloved 
Places of Reſidence are the Stumps or 
Roots of Trees; he is ſubtle and ſtrong, 
and your Line and Rod mult be pro. 
portioned to his Strength, 

The beſt Baits are the Marſo and 
Flag-worms, but you muſt not be too 
eager or haſty in ſtriking him when he 
bites, for he will nibble ſome Time be- 
fore he will take the Bait into his Mouth, 
and then you ought to caſe Part of your 
Line about ten or a dozen Inches; and 
| take 


E 
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take Care that as ſoon as you have hook- 
ed a Carp, you keep him from his 
Harbour or Retreat, to which Place he 
vill endeavour to retire, as ſoon as he 
2 perceives that the Hook has prick'd him; 


but if you ſuffer him to go thither, you 


will loſe both Fiſh and Line. 
Carp will bite alſo at Paſte ; there are 
ſeveral Sorts, but 1 look npon the fol- 
lowing one to be beſt, vig. 

Take the Fleſh of a Rabbit, and 
Bean- flower, ſifted very fine; mix theſe 
together with Honey, and incorporate 
them in a Mortar, or work them in 
your Hands into ſmall Balls fit for uſe ; 
temper it to ſuch a ſtiff Subſtance, that 
it may not waſh off your Hook, nei- 
ther let it be too hard; and if you mix 
Vrgins-wax or clarified Honey with it, 
it will keep all the Year. If it be too 
pale, you may make it of a true Fleſh- 
colour, by mixing a little Vermillion 
with it, | 

It will be convenient to put a Float 
upon your Line, made of a Swans 


Quill, 
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Quill, which, when drawn under the 
Water the Depth of two or three Inches, 
will direct you when to ſtrike. AsCarp 


are very ſhy, ſo you muſt not come ncar 


the River. ſide, and when you lay in your 
Bait, drop it down as gently as pol- 
ſible. 

When you have found a good Hole, 
it will not be amils to bait it well every 
Day, by which means you will be ſure 
to draw the Carp thither from other 
Parts of the River. The beſt Method 
of doing this effectually, is to provide a 
large Tin-pot, punched with Holes, and 
to put therein as many Worms as you 
think proper, then faſten a Line and a 
Piece of Lead to it, and ſink it in the 
Hole, and ſo let the Worms creep out 
by degrees ; then draw out your Tin 
Veſſel, and lay it by for further Uſe, 
This ought to be done often. The com- 
mon Method is to caſt the Worms in 
by Handfuls, but the Stream will be 
apt to waſh them away from the Place 
for which they were deſigned, 


It 
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If you angle for Carp in Ponds, you 
muſt riſe by the Break of Day, eſpecially 
if you deſign to catch thoſe which are 
large, and the beſt Bait which you carr 
* uſc is the Red Worms well ſcoured and 
| dipt in Tar, or elſe Caddice, juſt as 
| their Inclination leads them, You muſt 
allow them the ſame Time to gorge 
| your Bait, as was directed in angling for 
River Carp: Your Rod and Line muſt 
be long, becauſe you muſt lay in as far 
as you can from the Shore, and your 
Float muſt be large, though indeed you 
may draw them nearer to you by bait» 
ing the Place, as before is ſhewn, or by 
caſting in the Worms by Handfuls ; for 
as it is ſtill Water in Ponds, the Worms 
cannot be carried at any conſiderable 
Diſtance from the Place you intend, 
You may alſo caſt in ſome boiled Malt, 
which they will often take. g 
Though Carp love Mud, yet they de- 
light not in weedy, but in clear Water, 
except a few Weeds, which they chuſe 
for Shelter, If the Water be very fat and 
full 
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full of Feed, then drop your Bait gent. 
ly near the Pond-ſide, uſing a very ſmall 
Float, and no Lead upon your Line; 
you muſt keep out of Sight, and the 
Carp will imagine your Bait to be a 
Worm coming out of the Bank. 

When you angle with Paſte, the bet- 
ter to beguile the Carp, Pellets of Paſte 
ſhould be thrown into the Water, ſome 
Hours before you undertake your Tryal 
of Skill with the Angle-rod, and if you 
throw in ſmall Pellets of Paſte a Day or 
two before, you arc the more likely to 
ſucceed. If you Angle in a large Pond, 
that you may the better draw the Carp 
together, throw into one certain Place, 
either Grains, or Blood mixed with Cows 
dung, or Bran mixed with the Cruſt of 
white Bread, being well ſoak'd in Water 
and made into a Paſte, or any Garbage, 
as Chicken Guts, or the like. As you 


are angling with Paſte, whether in 2 
Pond or River, chew a little white ot 
brown Bread, and caſt it in about the 


Place where your Float lies. Crumbs ol 
white 


R 
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white Bread and Honey mixt together, 
and worked up into a Paſte, are very 
good. Angle for Carp at the Bottom, if 
you chuſe the River, and in Mid-water if 
you delight in Pond-angling. 


PP 4 NUN 


IS a Fiſh of Prey, pleaſant and well, 
taſted ; he bites boldly, and freely, and 
eſpecially in a ſoft Rain, or after a yio- 

lent Shower, and are ofteneſt found un- 
der the Willows, and other Trees, or 
u the Tail of Graſs or Weeds; and in 
Winter Seaſon they keep in deep Waters, 
„well ſheltered. They generally ſpawn 
in June, or the Beginning of July, and 
will feed all Day, but beſt in the Morn- 
ing carly, and late in the Evening: If 
you Angle for them at other Times, 
chuſe ſuch Places, on which the Sun 
21 ſhines leaſt. The beſt Baits in general 
ot are the Lob. Worm, or the Blue-Tail new- 
he ly taken out of Cow-dung. If you try 
ol the Live Bait, which they will not re- 
| fuſe, 


| 
| 
| 


[ 70 | 
fuſe, let it be the Mennow, and bait 
your Hook with him, as before directed; 
or you may run your Hook through the 
Fleſh of his Back, under the Back Finn, 
or through the upper Lip: Put a Float 


upon your Line, and Lead enough to 


poize it, and whether you uſe the Worm 
or Mennow, ſtrike not too ſoon, but al- 
low him Time to gorge. 

It would be convenient, when you 
uſe the Mennow, to have your Hook 
whipt to a Link of ſmall Braſs Wire, 
which hang upon a Swivel, at the Bot- 
tom of your Line, for as you may 
often meet with a ſmall Zack, he will 
take your Mennow, and ſheer your 
Hair-Line, or ſhatter and damage a Silk- 
Line. 

If your Baits are ſpent, you may cut 
a {mall Piece from the Tail of a Dace, 
or a Roach; place it upon your Hook, 
ſo as to cover the Point, and the Perch, 
who is very voracious, will not refuſe to 
take it, if he be hungry. 
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If there are any Back-Streams, which 
have immediate Communication with 
the River, chuſe to Angle there for Perch; 
or in Ditches through which the Waters 
run, but then it muſt be very early or 
very late. When you Angle with a 
Worm, let it drag upon the Ground, 
when with a Live Bait, then in Mid- 
water——You will meet with Succels, if 
you obſerve the following Method, vis. 

In March uſe the Red. Horm at the 
Bottom; in April, the Worm that breeds 
under the Bark of the Oak-Tree, or a 
young Frog with the Feet cut off, or the 
Rea-Snazl. In May, the Bait that breeds 
on the Ozzer-. Leaf, and the Doch. Morm, 
or the Bait that breeds on the Oak-Leaf, 
or the Hawthorn. In June, the Red. 
Norm, with the Head cut off, and a 
Codbait put before it, or the Dorr. Take 
the large Graſhopper, or Grubb, that 
breeds in a Dunghil, for Fuly; and in 


o Higuſt, young Bees and Hornets. In 
eptember, and the Months following, 
ſe the Red orms, or two Brand- 

I Wings. B A R- 


[ 
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1S accounted, by moſt People to be ¶ te 

a very coarſe Fiſh, yet it is firm and {© 
well-taſted, and there being ſuch Plenty Nof 
of them may perhaps be one Reaſon un 
why they are not ſo much eſteemed as an 
the Carp; for they will cat as well every (0b 
Jot, if you dreſs them Carp-Faſhion. WP 
They ſpawn in April, and ſome of them pet 
are ſo large, that they will weigh Twelve 
or Fourteen Pounds, and therefore your 1 
Rod and Line- ought to be very ſtrong, 
and faſtened with Rings, and a inch 
or Wheel, as directed for the Salmon. itte 
Rod. The beſt Time for Angling for {cc 
Barbel, is very early in the Morning, and 
the Bait is a Lob-Morm, well ſcowred in 
freſh ſweet Moſs, for he is a nice Feeder, 
though he bites freely. They lie in deep 
Water, at the End of a Current, and 
ſometimes in a ſtill Stream, during 
Summer Time ; they will bite alſo about 
Five o Clock in the Evening, if they be 
driven 
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driven from their Harbour by a ſudden 
Flaſh of Water. 

At the latter End of Summer, they 
reſort. chiefly to the Banks of Sand or 
Gravel, in deep Waters, or at the Tail 
of a rapid Stream, among Weeds, or 
under Oſiers. Their Spawn is ſurfeiting 
and dangerous, and whoever cats there- 
of, will break out in Blotches, and red 
Spots, will loath his Meat, loſe his Ap- 
petite, and be extreamly diſorder d: His 
Liver is likewiſe un wholſome. 

The two famous Places to angle for 
barbel, about London, are at Kingſton- 
bridge, and Shepperton- Pool; at the 
atter of which Places, there is good 
\ccommodation for Anglers, a great 
Quantity of Barbel, and good Compa- 
n y all the Summer; you may there like- 
r, Niſe be ſupplied with Store of Bait at all 
-p imes. | 
d A Barbelhole ſhould be conſtantly 
aited with Lob Worms, and no Barbel 
ught, by the Rules of Angling, to be 
Illed, which does not meaſure Eightcen 
| 3 Inches 


& _ $ 
Inches fairly, A Barbel taken in By. 
fleet or Weybridge Rivers, of Twenty 
Inches in Length, will down-weigh ano. 2 
ther of the ſame Length, taken in the y 
Thames, by a Pound or upwards MW , 
and is much firmer, fatter, and bettcr 


reliſhed. fo 
th 

CHUB, or CHEVIN, - 

r 


IS a coarſe, bony Fiſh, and the Head V 
is the beſt Part about him. He ſpawn thi 
in March, is very wary and ſhy, deligh the 

ing in quick deep Streams, and love I, 

| Shelter, as Bridges, Trees, Planks, &. 

| under which are Sandy or Clay Bot 
toms. They are cowardly, inſomuci, 
that if you once turn them, they are pte 
ſently diſpirited, and you may manage 
them as you pleaſe, 
For this Reaſon, ſome waggiſh, mei 8 
ry Anglers compare them to Poriugue/ dow 
Soldiers, who have very little Inclinatfh ohe 
on to Fighting at any Time, even, thc 
| the Defence of their Country require 
them 
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them; and if their Enemy make a vigo- 
tous Attack, they immediately turn Tail, 
and it is Twenty to One if you can pre- 
yail with them, by any Means, to Face 
about. 1 
A Chub ir a voracious Fiſh, and will 
feed all Day long, but he bites beſt in 
the Morn, and a Mmmnow will allure 
him at Mid-day. If the Current be 
ſtrong, and the Water deep, a Lob 
orm is the beſt Bait you can uſe at 
the Bottom, but upon the Surface of 
the Water uſe a Graſhopper, a Bee, a 
Waſp, Caterpillar, or Moth; and about 
two Foot under Water he will take a 


Black Snail, with his Belly ſlit, to ſhew 


the White Part of it, or a Piece of 
Cheeſe. During the Summer Scaſon, a- 
bout Seven o'Clock in the Evening, a 
Chub yiclds good Diverſion: if then you 
20 into a Pont or Boat, and floating 


© down the River, over which Willows or 


other Trees do hang, Angle with a Bee, 
Moth, &c. as you do with the Artificial 


i 11) for Trout, and they will riſe as faſt 


| 2 as 
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as you can throw out your Line for 
them. | 

It is further to be obſerved, that in 
Angling for Chub, in March and April, 
he is uſually taken with Worms ; in May, 
Zane, and July, he will bite at Cherries, 
or at any Fly, or at Beetles, with theit 
Legs and Wings cut off, or at any Kind 
of Snail, or the Black Bee that breed; 
in Clay-Walls: In Auguſt he never te. 
fuſes the Graſhopper, on the Top of a 
ſwift Stream, or the young Humbie Be: 
that breeds in long Graſs, and is ordi- 
narily found by the Mowers. In the 
cooler Months, a yellow Paſte, made of 
the ſtrongeſt Cheeſe, and pounded in 
Morter, with a little Butter and Saffron 
(ſo much of it as is beaten ſmall wil 
turn it to a Lemon Colour). The Spawn 
of a Chub is excellent, and he is in Ses 
ſon from the Middle of May until 
Candlemas. 

There is no Fiſh better in the Water 
to enter a young, Angler, he is ſo caſilj 
caught, but men it muſt be this parti: 

culat 
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cular Way: In moſt hot Days, you find 
a Dozen or Twenty Chubs floating near 
the Top of the Water; place your ſelf 
behind ſome Buſh or Tree, and ſtand as 
free from Motion as poſſible; bait your 
Hook with a Gra ſpopper, and let it hang 
a Quarter of a Yard ſhort of the Water, 
to which End you muſt find, or make, 
ſome convenient Reſt or Stand for your 
Rod, and it is probable that the Chubs 
will ſink down towards the Bottom of 
the Water, at the Shadow of your Rod, 
(for a Chub is: the fearfulleſt of all Fiſhes) 
and will do ſo, if but a Bird flies over 
him, and makes the leaſt Shadow on 
the Water; nevertheleſs, they will pre- 
ſently riſe, and lie ſoaring near the Top 
again, at which Time move your Rod 
very ſlowly to that Chub. you intend to 
catch, Let your Bait fall gently upon 
the Water, three or four Inches before 
him, and he will infallibly take it, for 
he is a Leather-mouth'd Fiſh, having his 
Teeth near his Throat, of which a Hook 
does ſcarce ever loſe its Hold, and there- 
E 3 fore 
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fore give him Play enough, before you 
offer to take him out of the Water. 


B RE A M. 


WurN full grown, is a very large, 
flat Fiſh, and is very ſcarce in the Rivers 
within Twenty Miles of London. His 
chiefeſt Delight is in a Pond, where, if 
he likes the Water and Air, he will breed 
exccedingly, in ſome Ponds ſo faſt as to 
overſtock them. His Tail is forked, his 
Scales ſet in an excellent Order, he has 
large Eyes, a ſmall ſucking Mouth, and 
two Sets of Teeth. The Milter is ob: 
ſerved to have two large Milts, and the 
Spawner two Bags of Spawn, Theit 
Hours of feeding are extreamly early, ot 
extreamly late; but if it be a lowring 
Day, and the Wind blows ſtrong, he 
will bite at any Time of the Day. As 
his Mouth is ſmall, ſo your Hook mult 
be proportion'd to the Size of his Mouth, 
and therefore as you will be neceſſitated 
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to uſe ſtrong Tackle, ſo your Hook 
ſhould be whipt to an Indian-Graſs. 
He delights in the Middle of a deep 
large Hole, with a very flow Stream, 
and the moſt common Bait is the Flag 
ot Red. Worm, well ſcowred in Moſs and 
Fennel. He will alſo take a Paſte, made 
of Brown Bread and Honey, or Gentles, 
or the Worm like a Maggot, which is 
found at Doch. Roots, Flags, or Ruſhes, 
in watry Places. In Zune, and July, 
he will bite at a Graſhopper, or at the 
Flies, which are found on Flags that 
grow near the Water ſide. 


The Hole, wherein you deſizn to An- 
ple, ought to be baited after this Manner. 
Take a Peck of ſweet groſs ground Bar- 
H. Malt, boil it in a Kettle, then ſtrain 
it thro' a Bag into a Tub, and when 
it is near cold, take it to the Water. ſide, 
about Eight or Nine o Clock in the Even- 
ing, and not before. Throw in two 
Parts of your Ground -Bait, ſqueezed hard 
between your Hands; it will preſently 
ſink to the Bottom, and take Care that 

E 4 it 
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it lodges in the very Place, where you 
intend to Angle, 

When you Angle for the Bream, lay 
in your Bait ſoftly, in the Middle of 
your Ground Bait, but let not your Lead 
be above 2 Foot under Water, and when 
he bites, he will throw up your Float, 
which muſt be of a Middle-Size, and 
when you perceive it to lie flat upon 
the Surface of the Water, you may then 
conclude that he has gorged your Bait, 
Strike gently, and hold your Rod at a 
Bent a little while, for 1f you both pull, 
you may loſe your Game, if not yout 
Hook and Line. | 

As his delightful Harbour is the Water. 
Deck, under which he lies, ſo you muſt 
take Care to keep him from thence, 
when you have hooked him : He will 
ftrjve to get thither, that he may entan- 


gle your Line about the Stalk of the 


Water-Dock, which being naturally very 
tough, it will be impoſſible to diſengage 
your ſelf from thence. His being a flat 


Fiſh, as I aid before, cauſes him to draw 


much 
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much Water, which though it does not 
increaſe his natural Strength, neverthe- 
leſs it will add to the Difficulty you will 
find in taking him. He affords noble 
Sport, and is very ſhy to be landed, 
and when you have finiſhed your Day's 
Work, then caſt in the Remainder of 
your Ground Bait. 

Having uſed this Method and Sport; 
for three or four Days, the Bream will 
grow very ſhy and wary ; then deſiſt for 
two or three Days, or longer, and in 
the Place where you laſt baited, and in- 
tend. to renew your Bait, take a Turf of 
ſhort Graſs, about the Bigneſs or Cir- 
cumference of a Pewter Plate, and with 
Needle and Green Thread, faſten, one 
by one, as many little Red. Worms as 
will almoſt cover the Turf; make a Hole 
in the Middle of a round Board, placing 
the Turf thereon, then put a Cord 
through, and tying it to a Pole, let it 
down to the Bottom of the Water, for 
the Fiſh to feed upon without Dilſtur- 
bance, for about three or four Days, 
E 5 and 
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and after that Time, when you have 
drawn it away, you will find Sport, al- 


moſt beyond your Expectation. 
TENC AH 
ARE a Still-Water-Fiſh, and de- 
light in Ponds more than Rivers. He 
is a Leather-mouth'd Fiſh, like the Bar. 
bel, but as this latter chuſes a Gravel or 
Sand, fo the former takes Pleaſure in 
Mud. One Tench that is taken in a 
River is worth fix taken in a Pond, 
Some Tench ſpawn in May, others in 
Zune, and the ſame Caution and Me- 
thod is to be ufed in Angling for this 
Fiſh, which has been preſcrib'd for 
Carp. | 
If you Angle for Tench, you muſt 
repair thither by Dawn of Day, cſpeci- 
ally if you deſign to take thoſe that arc 
large, which ſeldom excccd twelve In- 
ches: Your Tackle muſt be ſtrong, be- 
cauſe they delight very much to be 
among the Weeds, and you will meet 
| with 
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with little Sport after the Sun riſes. Re- 
new your Sport about Six o Clock in 
the Afternoon, and let your Ground- 
Bait be the ſame as directed for Carp. 
When you Angle in a River for 
Tench, chuſe the deepeſt and moſt ſilent 
Waters; they ought to be ſo till, and 
the Surface ſo ſmooth and even, that ſhe 
cannot give the leaſt Motion to your 
Float. Angle from Daylight to Seven 
o'Clock in the Morning, and from Five 
in the Afternoon, until the Night com- 
pels you to give over. Be not too cager 
in ſtriking him when he bites, for as he 
e- delights in ſucking the Bait, allow him 
is Y Time, and he will not quit it. The beſt 
or and moſt inticing Bait, and indeed you 
necd not uſe any other, whether for 
it © Pond or River, is the Red. Worm dipt in 
ci- Iar: Or take the clotted black Blood 
ire | out of the Heart of a Sheep, ſome fine 
n- | Flower and Honey, temper them well 
he- together, and make them of the Con- 
be | filtence of an Unguent, and anoint the 
cet | Red form with it. I know not which 
ith is 
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Is preferable, this or the Tarz no other 
Bait is to be compared to either of 
them. June, July, and Auguſt, ate 
the only Months in which you muſt 
expect to have any Sport with Tench ; 
and there is a greater Plenty in the 
River Sfower, than in any other, 


 GRETLING, or UMBER, 


Se excceds Eighteen Inches in 
Size, He is good all the Year, but is 
principally in Seaſon in December; at 
which Time he is Black about the Head, 
Gills, and down the Back, and his Belly 
of a dark Grey, dappled with beautiful 
Black Spots, His Haunts are the ſame 
with thoſe of the Trout, and he is to be 
taken the ſame Way: He will riſe twen- 
ty times at a Fly, and if you miſs him, 
will riſe again. He lies cloſe all the 
Winter, comes abroad the latter End 
of April, and ſwims nimbly in the Mid- 
dle of the Watet. 


When 
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When you Angle for Greyling, uſe a 
Cork Float, and let not your Bait come 
within two Foot of the Bottom, for he 
is more apt to riſe, than to deſcend to 
the Bait. In March, and in April, uſe 
the Red Worm; in May, the Green- 
Worm ; in June, the Bait that breeds 
under the Bark of an Oak; in 7uh, the 
Bait that breeds an the Fern- Leaf; the 
Red. Il orm, with his Head taken off, 
and a Codbait placed upon the Hook, 
and the Worm put aftcr it, is another 
good Bait; in Auguſt, the Red-Worm, 
and the Docł- M orm; and the Red. M orm 
all the reſt of the Year, 


FLO UN DUN 


ARE firm and good, ſo innocent in 
their Nature, and ſo nutritive, that Phy- 
ſicians order them to be given to ſick 
Perſons, when their weak Stomachs can- 
not digeſt any other Food; eſpecially 
thoſe which do frequent and are taken in 
the Freſh-water Rivers, They are in 

Scaſon 
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Seaſon all the Year, except the Time of 


their Spawning, which is from the latter 


End of June to the Middle of Fuly, 
and as they are then ſick and flabby, 
they are conſequently unwholſome. At 


ſuch a JunCture, if any of them be taken, 
you may perceive ſmall //orms, about 
the Length of half an Inch, and in ſome 
the Length of an Inch, which have (as 
it were) made a Bed for themſelves in 
the Backs of the Founder, and this will 
appear to be after the ſame Nature with 
certain Worms in ſome Rivers in the 
IVeſt Indies, which by cating away part 
of the Plank of a Ship, make a reſting 
Place for themſelves therein; and will 
in Time work a Paſſage through the 
thickeſt Part of the Ship, which lics un- 


der Water. 


Hlounders are a ſhy and wary Fiſh, and 
feed at Bottom; their common and 
moſt delightful Places of Reſort, are the 
Sides of Sand- banks, caft up by Mill- 
ſtreams or Wears, or by ſtrong Eddies. 


Sometimes they are found at the Tail of 


Mil. 


ZT wi. ee 


Mil- ſtreams, or at a more remote Di- 
ſtance from them in deep Waters, under 
or next unto the Bank- ſides, eſpecially 
if the Bottom be Sand or Gravel, and 
has a Declivity. If you find a Hole in 
a River, which looks ever ſo likely, and 
there is Mud at the Bottom, it will be 
loſt Labour to Angle therein ; for the 
leaſt Mud or Filth choaks Flounders, 

As they are greedy and voracious, they 
will bite at any red Worm; but the Lob- 
worm, as it is the largeft, will entice 
them ſooneſt, provided it be well ſcour- 
ed. The uſual Way of Angling .for 
them is to lie upon the Grabble, that is, 
to put ſo much Lead upon your Line, 
about twelve or fourteen Inches diſtant 
from your Hook, that it may keep it 
ſteady at Bottom, and the Bait have Li- 
berty to be twirled about by the Water. 

If you uſe a Float, let it lie flat upon 
the Surface, and when it fitſt cocks up, 
and is aſterwards drawn under Water, 
you may then conclude that the Floun- 
der has, or is taking your Bait. Re- 


member 
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member to allow him Time, for he will 
ſack all the Worm into his Mouth before 
he gorges it. The Hook which you 
uſe, cannot be too ſmall, if you can get 
your Bait upon it, 


MULLETS, 


ARE a Salt-water Fiſh, well - taſted, 
delicate, and much admired. During the 
Summer Seaſon they come into the Ri- 
vers, which lie contiguous with the Sea, 
as often as the Tide flows. Great plenty 
of them may be taken with an Angle. 
rod, which, as well as the Line, muſt be 
ſtrong. 

They will riſe like a Trout or Salmon 
at an attificial Fly, which muſt be larger 
than what is uſed for the Trout, and they 
will alſo take a Worm under Water, if 
you angle about two Foot from the Bot- 
tom. They are wonderfully ſhy and wary, 
but feed as freely as any Fiſh, and will 
afford much' Sport and Diverſion. They 
abound chiefly along the Southern and 

Soul h. 
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South-Weſt Parts of England, which lie 
oppoſite to France. The River Ax in 
the County of Devon, about two Miles 
below the Town of Axminſter, yields 
vaſt Quantities of them, every Time the 
Tide flows. 


SMELTS 


ARE a fine Fiſh with a delicate 
Flavour, and are in Seaſon twice a Year. 
They make their firſt Appearance about 
the middle of March, and the byſt are 
taken at Chelſea and Hammerſmith. At 
the ſecond Time of their coming into 
the River Thames, which is in the Month 
of Auguſt, they ſeldom reach higher 
than London Bridge, and the fineſt and 
largeſt are taken oppoſite to Deptford 
and Greenwich. In Angling for them 
uſe the Pater-noſter- Line of one Hair, 
and let your Bait be Gentles or white 
Paſte. There are plenty of them in 
Dagenham- Breach, and there they bite 
as free as in the River, and being now 
pent 
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pent up in the incloſed Waters, are in 
Seaſon much longer than thoſe which 


are taken in the Thames. 


ROACH 


I'S a coarſe, bony Fiſh, but the larg. 
eſt Sort, which ſeldom exceed twelve 
Inches, will yield good Sport, Their 
Spawning-time is in June, and then 
they are ſcabby and unwholſome. The 
chief Bait for them is bozled Malt, Gen. 
tles, white and red Paſte ; but if you 
angle for them in windy Weather, then 
uſe the ſmall red Norm. They frequent 
gentle Streams, which are not ſhallow, 
and will bite freely. When Winter be- 
gins to approach, they retire into the 
Deeps, at the End of ſtrong Currents : 
Here you will have occaſion to uſe more 
Lead than ordinary, and conſequently 
the largeſt Float, and a ſtronger Line to 
bear the Lead ; and here, as well as in 
other Places, you muſt angle about 12 


Inches from the Bottom. 
| They 
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They who deſire to have much Di- 
yerſion, and to take many Roach, may 
gratify themſelves after the following 
manner: Having provided a ſufficient 
Quantity of Gentles, go below London- 
Bridge, as far as Shadwell, Ratchf, 
Limehouſe, or thereabouts ; then take 
a Boat, and faſten it to the Stern of a 
Collier, or (ome other large Veſſel, which 
has lain ſome Time in the River, and 
with a ſhort Rod and a Line not excecd- 
ing four Foot in Length, Angle there, 
and remember to put three or four Gen- 
tles upon your Hook at one Time. Let 
your Float be twelve Inches diſtant from 
the Top of your Rod, and lay in your 
Bait as cloſe to the Stern of the Ship as 
you can, and let it ſwim about three 
Yards. This muſt be done when the 
Tide begins to Ebb, and you will not 
fail of good Sport for two Hours at leaſt, 
and what you catch will be large. 


RX Up, 
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IS a Sort of Roach, but much pte. 
ferable, and of a golden Colour. He is 
ſtrong, broad, and thick, and feeds neat 
the Top of the Water; the principal 
Baits for this Fiſh are red Worms and 
Flies. They will feed very generoully, 
and divert the Angler, for they ſtruggle 
hard, and are very ſtrong, 


D ACE, 


- 1S a bright handſome Fiſh, and ſpawn 
generally in March ; they love a gravel- 
ly Scour, are very ſhy and wary, like 
the Trout, and when frightned, retire into 
the Deeps. They are to be taken on the 
Surface of the Water with a fine, nice, 


artificial Fly, and will riſe ſooner at the 


Black, than any other Colour. If you 
angle upon a Scour, uſe Gentles, ot 
Paſte ; if in the Deeps, let ſodden Malt, 


or Houſe Flies, be the Bait, and do not] 


ſuffer your Line, which ſhould be of 2 
ſingle 
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ſingle Hair, to be above two or three 
Foot under Water; they will alſo take 
the little red Worm, Caddice, or the 
Graſhopper : With the former of theſe 
you may uſe the ſmalleſt Float, and one 
Shot to poile it, and when the Gra ſpop- 
per is your Bait, pull off the Legs, put 
the Point of your Hook under his Tail, 
tben run it through, and bury it in the 
back Part of his Head, and remember 
to ſtrike him nimbly as ſoon as ever he 
bites. | 

Dacre may alſo be taken with Fleſh- 
Flies, upon the Surface of the Water, 
into whoſe Backs between their Wings, 
you muſt put your Hook, which ſhould 
be (mall, They bite in the Morning and 
Evening; and when you have a Mind 
to much Diverſion, you mult provide a 
Cane rod, which is the lighteſt of any; 
let it be at leaſt ſeventeen Foot in Length, 
and your Line, which ſhould from the 
Middle downwards conſiſt of ſingle 


Hairs, muſt be ſomewhat longer than 


your Rod. You ought alſo to be fur- 
niſhed 
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niſhed with a ſufficient Quantity of 
ſmall Heuſe- Flies, which keep in a glaſ 
Bottle ſtopt with a Cork ; then about 7 
or 8 O'Clock in the Evening repair to a 
Mill ſtream, and having fixed three or 
four Hooks with ſingle Hair-links, not 
above four Inches long, to your Line, 
bait them with the Flies, and angle up- 
on the Surface of the Water on the 
ſmootheſt Part at the End of the Mill 
ſtream, in the ſame manner as you wete 
directed to Angle for Trout. The Dace 
will riſe freely, eſpecially if the Sun 
does not ſhine on that Part of the Water 
where you caſt your Line, and you may 
take two or three at a Time. This 
Sport will continue as long as Day-light 
will permit you to ſee your Flies. 

Dace will alſo riſe at the Ant Fh, 
upon the Surface of the Water, if uled 
in a Morning at ine Foot of a Current, 
or Mill-ſtream, or on the Scour, before 
the Sun comes upon the Water. 

If you angle for them. upon the 
Thames, you muſt prepare your Ground 

bail 
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bait made of Bran, a Cruſt of white 
Bread ſoaked and worked up into round 
Balls, with little Stones in the Middle : 
Take a Boat, and when you chuſe a 
Place, let it be under the Wind, when 
the Water is ſmooth ; plumb the Depth, 
and let your Lead be eight Inches from 
the Bottom, then caſt in your Ground- 
batt about four Yards above the Head of 
your Boat, and two or three of the Balls 
nearer to you, and lay in your Bait cx- 
atly over your Ground bait. Take 
your Swim as long as your Rod and 
Line will permit, and always remember 
not to let it ſwim too far, and when you 
draw it up, give a little Jerk. When 
your Float ſinks, then ſtrike, and be not 
too cager to take your Fiſh out of the 
Water. This Method may alſo be ob- 
ſerved in angling for Roach. 

A Dace freſh taken, and ſcotched, 
and broiled, eats ſweeter, and is more 
pallatable than a freſh Herring. Dace 
ſeldom excceds ten Inches in Length. 


GUDGE. 
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GUDGEONS, 


- ARE ſuch a plcaſant, ſweet, and de. 
licate Fiſh, that if they were not ſo com- 
mon, they would be as valuable as a 
Smelt. They ſpawn in March or April, 
and are in Seaſon moſt Part of the Ycar. 
In the Summer they delight in ſhallow 
Streams, whole Bottom is ſandy and gra- 
velly, and will bite freely all Day from 
an Hour after _Sun-riſe till within an 
Hour of Sun-ſet, whether it be gloomy, 
warm or Sun-ſhine Weather ; but in 
Autumn, when the Weeds begin to rot 
and grow ſour, they retirc into the deep 
Waters. The uſual Way of angling for 
them, is to rake up the Sand or Gravel, 
and by that Means render the Water 
thick and foul, which will make them 
bite the faſter, though they are free 
enough at any Time; or elſe you may 
caſt into the River dryed Earth or Duſt; 
but if the Water be made thick with 
Rain, then they will not bite. They 

will 
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will take Gentles or the Cow-dung Worm, 
but the ſmall red Worm is what pleaſes 
them beſt. If you can find a Bridge or 
Plank over a ſmall River, chuſe to An- 
ole underneath for Gudgeon ; for they 
loye the Shade, and are ſo far from be- 
ing ſhy or wary, that you may not only 
zppear, in Sight, but if you drive them 
from their Place of Reſort, they will 
immediately return. A fingle hair Line, 
2 fine taper Rod, a Float, and a ſmall 
Hook is what you muſt uſe, and your 
Bait muſt drag upon the Ground, 


BLEAK 


IS a ſmall, fat, pleaſant Fiſhz and is 
called by ſome the freih-water Sprat : 
It will riſe, like the Dace, at a ſmall 

ouſe-fly upon the Surface of the Wa- 
ter, or will take a Gentle, or white 
Faſte, about a Foot and half under Wa- 
er. The ſmalleſt Hooks are the pro. 
creſt for them, and a Pater noſter- Line, 
hat is a ſingle Hair line with fix or ſeven 

F Hooks, 
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Hooks, each three or four Inches aboye 
the other, and baited with Gentle, Cad. 
dice well · ſcoured; Paſte, or Red. M orn 
is what is uſed in Eddies, to which Places 
they reſort in the Spring Seaſon. If you 
angle for them in the Thames, you may 
lay in deeper than in other Rivers; and 
it is obſervable that in Rivers they con- 
tinue ſound and healthful all the Sum. 
mer; but the Thames-Bleak ſoon run 
mad, occaſioned by a Worm, which 
breeds in their Heads: It is a flat jointed 
Worm, and ſometimes ſo long, that 
ſhould 1 mention what J have ſeen, I 
ſhould ſcarce mcet with Credit. 


EELS 


DELIGHT in ſtill Waters with mud. 
dy Bottoms, and are in Seaſon, or 1 
ther in their Prime, in the Minter, but 
are difficult to be taken during the ſu 
cold Months, becauſe they generally get 
into the Mud or ſoft Earth, where they 


bed together, the better to enable them 
| to 
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to endure the Severity of the Minter. 
They are alſo taken ſometimes upon a 
Sand or Gravel, but rarcly, 
There are ſeveral Baits by which Eels 
may be taken, and ſeveral Ways of 
faking them; but the uſual Bait is a Lob- 
norm, Minnow, or ſmalleſt Gudpeon : 
Angle for them upon the Grabble, and 
be not too eager in ſtriking, for they 
will ſack the Bait for ſome Time, and 
ft you have Patience, it will be ten to 
one that they will hook themſelves. 


They bite freeſt in or after a Shower of 
Rain, 


EEL-POUTS:. 


ARE preferable to an Eel; their Pla- 
ces of Reſort are the ſame with the Eel, 
but they are to be taken in Peals of 
Thunder, Lightning, and heavy Rain, 
which drives them from their Holes; 
and the propereſt Bait for them is a ſmall 
Gudgeon, They are large, afford good 
Sport, and have an excellent Taſte. 


F 2 RUFF 


: 
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RUF and POPE, 


ARE the ſame Fiſh, with different 
Names ; they are ſmall, but choice and 
good, and though there is but little 
Meat upon them, yet it is very ſweet, 
They delight in deep till Holes, and 
when you have found out their Haunt, 
you may catch forty or fifty, ſometimes 
double that Number, at a ſtanding. They 
bite free and eager, and you may angle 
with two or three Hooks, and pull up as 
many of them at a Time as you have 
Hooks to your Line. You may bait the 
Ground with freſh Earth, and immedi- 
ately lay in your Line of a ſingle Hair, 
and bait your Hooks with Gentles or 
Red Worms. 


MINNOW er PENK 


1s in Seaſon from March to Michael 
mas, except immediately after Spawning- 
Time: It is uſually full of Spawn, and 


breeds often, and is not inferior to — 
Xs Fi 
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Fiſh for his Excellency of Taſte. His 


biting Time is from an Hour after Sun- 
riſe, and is taken at Mid-water, or near, 
or cloſe to the Bottom, and the only Bait 
is the ſmalleſt Ned. Morm. Uſe a Float, 
and the ſame Hook which you uſed for 
the Bleak. After Michaclmas he betakes 
himſelf to the Mud-weeds, or Woody- 
places in Rivers, as a Preſervative againſt 
Floods, and a Security againſt his be- 
coming a Prey to other Fiſh. 


BULL-HE AD or MILLERS. 
THUMB, 


SPAWNS in April, and its Vent is ſo 
full of Spawn, that they are ſwelled al- 
moſt into the Form of a Dug. Bull- 
heads hide themſelves in Holes, or among 
Stones in clear Water, and in very hot 
Days will lie a long Time, ſunning them- 
ſelves, and are eaſily ſeen upon any flat 
None, or on the Gravel, at which Time 
the moſt unexpert Angler may take him 
vith a ſmall Red. Norm. 


F 3 LOACH 


LOACE 


IS a delicate Fiſh and very wholſome, 
breeds and feeds in little and clear ſwift 
Brooks and Rills, lives upon the Graye|, 
and in the ſharpeſt Streams, and his 
Growth is not above a Finger's Length, 
and his Thickneſs proportionable. He 
ſeldom riſes above the Gravel, and iz 
therefore to be angled for at the Bottom, 
with a little Red Worm, 
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To the Tune of, A Begging we will go. 


F all the Sports and Paſtimes 
Which happen in the Tear, 
To Angling there are none, ſure, 
That ever can compare; 
Then to Angle we will go, 
will go, will go, Cc. 


We do not break our Legs or Arms, 
As Huntſmen often do; 
For when that we are Angling, 
No Danger can enſue, 
Then to Angle we will go, &c. 


F 4 Cards 
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Cards and Dice are Courtly Games, 
Then let them laugh who Win: 
There's Innocence in Angling, 
But Gaming zs a Sin; 
Then to Angle we will go, &. 


In Weſtminſter the Gentlemen 
In Black their Conſcience ſell; 
But t ot her Gentleman in Black 
Will ſure reward them well. 
Then to Angle we will go, &. 


A Client zs a Gudgeon, 


And freely takes the Bait ; 
A Lawyer is à Jack, and 
For him does ſlvly wait, 


Then to Angle we will go, &i. 


He cares not what he ſays, or does, 
If he can Money get, 
He ſwears that All ate Fiſh, which 
Do come into his Net, 
Then to Angle we will go, &. 
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The Cit trepans the Courtier, 
And leads an eaſy Life; 
The Courtier, in return, deludes 
His Daughter, or his Wife; 
Then to Angle we will go, &c. 


A Maſquerade and Playhouſe 
Are Meeting places made; 
Where Folks frequent, to carry on 
The Basket-making Trade, 
Then to Angle we will go, Cc. 


The Milliners and Tea-ſhops 
Have got an odious Name, 
lou there may find Apj ar:ments 
Where Lovers play heir Game. 
Then to Angle we will go, Cc. 


Stock- jobbers Cheat and Cou gen, 
And Vintners ſell bad Wine : 
fortune-hunters richly dreſt, 
With borrow'd Luſtre forme: 
Then to Angle we will go, Cc. 


Fs Phyſicians, 
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Phyſicians, with a Daſh, ſend 
Ten Thouſand to their Graves : 


And Bailiffs, lite Informers, 


Are ſaucy, perjur d Knaves. 
Then to Angle we will go, G 


Then you, who wou be honeſt, 
And to Old Age attain, 

For/ake the City and the Town, 
And fill the Angler's Train, 


And to Angle we will go, Oc. 


r medlle not with. State Affaits, 


Or for Preferment puſh ; 
Court-places and Court-penſions 
We value not a. Ruſh, 
Then to Angle we will go, Cc. 


Ile harbour not Scdition 
Or Faction in our Breaſt, 
The Treaſon and the Traytor 
'e equally deteſt, 
Then to Angle we will go, Oc. 


Let 
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Let others then turn Male-contents, 
When cer their Princes frown t 
Pox take ſuch Loyaliſts, whom Bribes 

Keep ſteady to the Crown, 


Then to Angle we will go, &c- 


For Health, and for Diverſion 
We riſe by Break of Day, 

While Courticrs in their Down beds, 
Sweat half their Time away. 


Then to Angle we will go, Cc. 


And then unto the River, 
In Haſte we do repair ; 
All Day m ſweet Amuſement 
We breathe good wholeſome Air, 
Then to Angle we will go, &c. 


_— 


Our Conſtitution ſound is, 
Our Appetites are keen; 
Me laugh, and bid Defiance J 
To Vapours and the Splcen : 
Then to Angle we will go, &c. 


The 
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The Gout and Stone are often bred 
By Jolling in a Coach; 
But Anglers walk, and ſo remain - 


As ſound as any Roach, 
Then to Angle we will go, Ge. 


We ſpend our Time in Pleaſure, 
And fear no Drury Ills, - 
So we have no Occaſion J 

For Bolus, or for Pills, 
Then to Angle we will go, Gr. 


The Trout, the Pike, the Salmon, 
The Barbel, Carp, and Bream 
Aford good Sport; and ſo the Perch, 
And Tench will do the ſame 
Then to Angle we will go, Cr. 


So let us now remember 
To praiſe the ſmaller Fiſh ; 
Flounders, Gudgeon, Roach and Dace 
Will garni ſb well a Diſh : 
Then to Angle we will go, Or. 


Through 


6 
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Through Meadows, by a River, 
From Place to Place we roam; 
And when that we are weary, 
We then go jogging Home, 
Then to Angle we will go, &c. 


At Night we take a Bottle, 
We prattle, laugh and ſing; 
We drink a Health unto our Friends, 
And ſo God bleſs the King, 
Then to Angle we will go, 
will go, Ce. 


THE 
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ANGLING. | 

F any Perſon uſes any Net, 02 | 


Engine, to deſtroy the Spawn 
02 Fry of Fiſh; oz takes Sal- 
mons, 02 Trouts, out of Seaſon; oz 
Pikes, ſhozter than Ten Inches, Sal. 
mon, than Sixteen, Trouts, than Eight, 
and Barbel than Twelve; oz tif he 
uſes any Engine to take Fiſh, other 
tian Angle oz Net, oz a Tramel of 
| Two 
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Two Inches and a hali Mech, ſhall 
foꝛteit Twenty Shillings fo2 every 
Fiſh ſo taken, and the Met oꝛ Engine, 


1 Eliz. c. 17. 


Tf any Perſon ſhall unfawfully 
bꝛeak down Fiſh Ponds, oz ſhall Fiſh 
there without the Dwner's Licence, 
ſhall ſuffer Thzee Months Impuſon- 
ment, ſhall be bound to his good 
Behaviour fo2 Seven Pears, and 
ſhall kozfeit Treble Damages to the 
Party grieved; but if he makes Ac- 
knowledgment of his Dffence in Set · 
lions, and Satiskaction to the Party, 


the Behaviour may be releaſed, Stat. 
$. EE, C11. 


Erectozs of a TWeire oz Teires a⸗ 
long the Sea Shoze, oz in any Pa⸗ 
ven oꝛ Creek, oz within Five Miles 
of any Haven oꝛ Creek, and wilkully 
deſtroying the Spawn 02 Fry of Fiſh, 
foxfeit Ten Pounds, to be levied by 
Diſtreſs, &c. and to be divided be. 

0 tween 


5 EJ | 
tween the Pooꝛ and the Peolecutop, 


Har: 3. Tac. 1. c. 12. 


| Fiſhers in any Haven oz Creek, 

92 within Five Miles of them, with 
any Net of a leſs Peſh than Three 
Inches and a Half, between Knot 
and Knot (except fo2 Smoulds in 
Norfolk only) 02 with a Canvaſs Net, 
d other Engine, whereby the Spawn 
02 Fry of Fiſh may be deſtroyed, ſhall 
fozfeit ſuch Net o2 Engine, and alſo 
Ten Shillings, to be levied and df- 
vided, &c. ut Supra. 


Every Perſon, who, between the 
Firſt Day of March, and the laſt 
of May, ſhall do any Act whereby 
the Spawn of Fiſh ſhall be deſfroy- 
ed, ſhall kozfeit the Inſtruments, and 
likewiſe Fozty Shillings, one Moiety 
to the Pooꝛ, the other to the Pꝛole 
cutoz. Stat. 3. Car. 2. c. 9. 


Who 


el 


Whoever fithes in the Kiver Se 
vern with, or ſhall make uſe of,” any 
Engine, or Device, whereby any 
Salmon, Trout, 02 Barbel, under the 
Length appointed by 1 Eliz. c. 17. 
ſhall be taken or killed, or ſhall fich 
with any Met for Salmon, Peale, Pike, 
Carp, Trout, Barbel, Chub, or Gray- 
ling, the Meſh whereof ſhall be under 
Two Inches and a Half Square, 
from Knot to Knot, or above Twen- 
ty Pards in Length, and Two in 


Breadth, or above Fifty in Length, 
and Six in Breadth, in the Ming 


of the Net, in the ſaid River, from 
Ripplelock-Stake to Glouceſter-Bridge, Ot 
above Sixty in Length, below Glou- 
ceſter-Bridge , and Six Pards in 
Breadth in the Wing of the Net, 
02 (hail Fiſh with more than One of 
theſe Mets at once, or ſhall ule any 


Device fo2 taking the Fry of Eels. 

ſhall fozkeit Five Shillings fo2 every 

Offence, and the Fiſh ſo taken, 2 
t 


. 4 
the Inſtruments. Co be Divided, u ut 
Supra. Ibidem. 


D Perſons taking Fiſh by any De- 
vice, in any ſeveral Water or Bi. 
ver, or aſſiſting therein, without the 
| Dwner's Conſent, ſhall make ſuch 
Recompence, and within ſuch Tiine, 
us the Juſtice of Peace (ſhall appoint, 
not erceeding Treble Damages, and 
ſuch Sum to the Overſeers of the 
Poor as he ſhall alſo appotnt, not 
exceeding Ten Shillings; the Con- 
victton is by Conſent of the Par⸗ 
ty, or Dath of one TUitneſs; the 
Proſecution to be in one Month. 
In Default of Payment, to be levi⸗ 
ed by Diſfreſs, and Sale, and for 
want of Diſtreſs, the Dffender to be 
committed to the Houſe of Correct- 
on, for any Time not exceeding one 
Month, unleſs he gives Bond, with 
one or more Sureties, to the Party 
injured, not to offend agaln. Stat. 22 
and 23. Car. 2. c. 25. If 
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M any Perſon ſhall keep any Met, 
Angle, Leap, Piche, oz other En⸗ 
gine, kor taking Fich (except the 
Makers or Sellers of them, or the 
Owners or Occupiers of Rivers or 
Fiſheries) ſuch Engines, if they ſhall 
be found Fiſhing without the Con⸗ 
ſent of the Owner or Occupier, or 
by ſuch other Perſon or Perſons as 
he ſhall authorize and appoint ; And 
any Perſon, by a TUarrant under 
the Hand and Seal of a Juſtice of 
Peace, may ſearch the Houſes of 
Perſons prohibited, and ſuſpected, and 
ſeize to their own Uſe, or veſtroy 
ſuch Engines: 4 and 5 W. and M. 
Cap. 23. 


No Servant ſhall be queſtiowd for 
killing a Treſpaſſer, within his Ma⸗ 
ſter's Liberty, who will not yield, if 
not done out of fozmer Malice: Pet 
if the Treſpaſſer kills any ſuch Ser⸗ 
vant, it is Murder. 21 E. 1. 


To 


[4x6 7 


To take Fiſh in a River is not 
Felony, but to take Fiſh out of a 0 
Net, Trunk, oz Pond, is Felony, 


becauſe they are not at their natural 1 
Liberty. Hale, Pl. Cr. p. 68. Stant. 


Pl. Cr. 25. b. Cram. Juriſd. 167. a. 
N. B. Theſe Acts ſhall not abridge 


Fiſhermen, and their Servants, law- 
fully authorized, to fiſh in Navi- 
gable Rivers, with lawful Nets. 


[ 117 ] 
OE TOE TORE ON 


The Form of a LICENCE, 
and Deputation, granted by a 
Lord of a Manor, and Owner 
of a FISHERY, to One to 

Fiſh within the fame; and ala 

to Seize, Cc. 


O All Chriſtian People to whom 
theſe Preſents ſhall come; I Tho- 
mas Long of New-River, in the County 
of Cumberland, Eſq; Lord of the Manor 
of Salthey, in the ſaid County, and of 
the Royalty or Liberty of free Fiſhing in 
the River Sore, within the ſatd Manor, 
ſend Greeting. Know pe, That I the 
ſaid Thomas Long, for divers good 
Cauſes and Conſiderations me thereunts 
moving, have given and granted, and 
by theſe Preſents do give and grant, un- 
to my truſty aud well-beloved Friend 
George 


| 
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George Hughs (and his Aſſjens) full 
Power, abſolute Authority, free Liberty 
and Licence, to fiſh, from Time to Time, 
and at all Times hereafter, at the Will 
and Pleaſure of him the ſaid George 
Hughs (and his Aſſigns) for and during 


the Term of Five Tears, from the Date 


hereof, within the ſaid River of Sore, 
in as free, full, large, ample, and bene. 
ficial Manner, as I my ſelf may or can 


do in any Neſpect whatſoever, and to 


take and carry away ſuch Fiſh or Fiſhes 
as he ſhall take by Angling, Fiſhing, or 
otherwiſe, without any Manner of De. 
nial, Let, Hinderance, Moleſtation, In. 
terruption, or Diſturbance, of me the 


ſaid Thomas Long, or by or through any 


Ack or Atts done, or which may or ſhall 
be done by me the ſaid Thomas Long, 


or by my Means, Conſent, Privity, or 


Procurement, or of or by my Heirs, Ex. 
ecutors, Adminiſtrators, or Aſſjens, or of 
or by any Perſon or Perſons lawfully 
claiming, or which hereafter ſhall or may 
claim: of, from, by, or under me or them, 

or 
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or any of them, during the Term afore- 
ſaid. Jn Witneſs whercof, &c. [Here 
a Licence ends, but if a Deputation be 
alſo granted, and Authority to Sezze, &c. 
it muſt continue as followeth, that is to a 
ſay, after the Word aforeſaid.] And | 
moꝛzeover, J. the ſaid Thomas Long, 
do hereby for me, my Heirs, Executors, 
and Adminiſtrators, Covenant, Promiſe, 
Grant and Agree, to and with the ſaid 
George Hughs (and his Aſſigns) that it 
ſpall and may be lawful to and for the 
ſaid George Hughs (and his Aſſigns) and 
I do hereby Authorize the ſaid George 
Hughs (and his Aſſigns) from Time to 
Time, and at all Times hereafter, during 
e ſaid Term of Five Tears (as often as 
Occaſion ſhall require) to ſerze and take 
as prohibited to be kept by Perſons unqua- 
„fed by Law, as well all and every the 
Fiſhing-Nets, Angles, Angle» Rods, Leaps, 
Ficbes, or other Inſtruments or Engines 
\ | #ſed for deſtruction or killing of Fiſh, 
V any Perſon or Perſons whatſoever, 
„bat ſhall, at any Time or Times hereaf- 
N ter, 
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ter, be found Fiſhing or Angling within 
the ſaid River of Sore, without any Li- 
cence or Conſent of the ſaid George Hughs 
firſt had or obtained for the doing there. 
of, and all and every ſuch Fiſhing- Nets, 
Angles, Angle-Rods, Leaps, Piches, or 
other Inſtruments or Engines, as afore. 
ſaid, ſo ſeized and taken, to detain and fy 
keep to his or their own Uſe or Uſes, 

or otherwiſe to deſtroy. Jn Witneſs 
whereof, I have hereunto ſet my Hand 
and Seal, this Fourth Day of September, Ill. 
in the Twelfth Tear of the Reign of our fc 
Soveraien Lord GEORGE, of Great- m 
Britain, France, and Ireland, King, De. WV. 
fender of the Faith, &c. Annoq; Dom. G 
1726. 7 


- 
N 


-  -*. Ys. HY YT OTE 


Thomas Long. 0 


N. B. Every Licence and Deputa. 
tion muſt have a treble Sixpenny 
Stamp upon it, otherwiſe it will be 
void in Law, and of no Effect. 
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y ROCK and SE A-FISHING. 


= OC K: Fiſhing has a double Ad- 
4 

vantage, which Anglmg can- 
ot pretend to; it is much 
pleaſanter and more healthful. In Ang- 

img a Man is expoſed all Day to the 
ſcorching Heat of the Sun, which blunts 
the Edge of his Diverſion, and too often 
lays a Foundation for a Feyer ; whereas 
in Rock. fiſbing Nature ſeems to have 
made a Proviſion againſt this Accident, 

ſo that while the Sun is running its 
Courſe, and happens to ſhine upon you, 
you may with caſe ſhift your Station, and 
be defended from the Inclemency of its 


G 2 over- 
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- over-heat, by fitting under a Rock, which 
ſerves as a Canopy. Beſides, you have the 
Advantage of the circumambient Air of 
both Land and Sea; and as there is 
not any marſhy or boggy Ground near 
the Rocks, ſo you arc not in Danger of 
feeling the unhappy Effects of the Fumes, 
Vapours, and Exhalations that ariſe from 
thence ; and the Air of the Salt-water is 
reckoned to be more falubrious, than 
that of Rivers, To this may be added, 
that it creates an Appetite, and what can 
be more conducive to Health than to cat 
and drink moderately in a cool Shade, 
when the Sun is at the Meridian! 

This kind of Diverſion, which is not 
to be followed but during the Summer 
Scaſon, is practiſed chiefly in the South 
and South-Weſt: Parts of England, and 
in ſome: Places in Ireland; and in this 
laſt mentioned Country, the Rocks of 


= 2MHOT_TR_ETCSS os rw os ram. co i 


2 


fa 


Dunlery, which ate Eight or Ten Miles a 
in Length, and the ncareſt Part about 1 
Five Miles Eaſtward of the City of Du. th 


blin, are remarkable for this way of fiſh- 
ing, 
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ing, and you are ſure of meeting Variety 


of Company. 


A different Method muſt be uſed here 
from what is the general Practice of 
Angling ; for in your Freſh- water Ri- 
vers you are obliged to angle with a very 
fine Line, but in Rocł. fiſbing your Line 
ought to have at leaſt five or fix Hairs in 
every Link. A Float is neceſſary, and 
two Hooks; one to reach the Bottom, 
and the other to keep in Midwatcr, and 
the beſt Time to follow this Sport is, 
when the Tide is half ſpent, and to be 
continued till within two Hours of High. 
water; the Morning and Evening are the 
moſt preferable Parts of the Day, pro- 
vided that the Tide ſhall then happen to 
favour your Deſign. 

- The Baits which are uſed generally in 


Nock. fiſhing, are the Cockle, the Lob, 


and the Marſo-Worms ; but there is 
another Sort called the Hairy-Morm, 
which is preferable to all the reſt, and 
is ſo univerſally beloved by all the Fiſh, 


that you need uſe no other. Hairy- 


G 3 Worms, 
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Worms, if full grown, are near four 
Inches long ; they are flat and broad, and 
reſemble an Ear-wig, and ate to be found 
on the Sea-ſhore, when the Salt- water 
has left it, eſpecially if the Shore be 
partly Sand and partly Mud. They are 
to be dug out with a Spade, as you 
would dig for Earth-worms, and when 
you have waſhed them from their Filth 
and Dirt, which muſt be done in Salt- 
water, and not in freſh, they will appear 
to be of a fine, pale Fleſh-colour. They 
are to be placed upon the Hook with 
their Heads foremoſt, leaving about an 


Inch to play in the Water. 


There is one little Incofiveniency at- 


tending Rock-fi/hing, of which it will be | 


neceſſary to caution the unwary Reader : 
That he muſt not be ſurprized if he 
ſometimes finds his Hook to be faſtened 


under Water, and then if he cannot 


get it looſe in two or three Offers, he 
has nothing to do but wait with Patience, 
or take off his Line from the Rod, and 
make faſt the Top of it, ſo that it may 


not 
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not be drawn into the Water. It often 
comes to pals that it will be looſen'd in 
half a Quarter of an Hour, and ſome- 
times not till the Tide ebbs almoſt as 
low as the Place where it is faſten'd. 
This Accident is occaſioned by an ill- 
fyoured little Fiſh, called a Cobler, or 
Millers. Thumb, who, as ſoon as he has 
ſucked in the Bait, retires into the Cleft 
or Cranny of the Rock, and turning 
him about, renders it impoſſible to diſ- 
engage him, till he has, a mind to come 
out himſelf, or till the ſinking of the 
Water compels him to it. 

This Cobler or Millers Thumb ſeldom 
- Y exceeds four Inches in Length; he has a 
large Head, large Eyes, wide Mouth, 
ud two large Fins cloſe by his Gills 5 
the upper Part of his Body is thick, and 
deſcends taper-wiſe to his Tail. There 
is but little Meat upon him, which is 
reckon'd unwholeſome, and therefore for 
the Trick he plays, and being a Fiſh diſ- 
liked by every Body, his Fate generally 
s to have a ſmall Stick thruſt through 
G 4 his 
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bis Eyes, and then to be caſt into the 
Sea, where he ſwims till he dies. 
lie, who deſigns,to divett himſelf with 
Reck-fiſping, ought to have à ſfrong Ro 
jointed, which he may ſhorten upon 
occaſion, or keep it at its full Length, 
the better to command his Line, when 
he has hooked a Filh, or when the Tide 
increaſes. or decteaſes and the Line 
muſt be ſtrong, he, bettet to endute 
pulling, when ir ſhall. happen to be fa- 
ſtened to the Sea-weeds, Which are ge. 
nerally tough, and the beſt way to dif: 
engage from thence, is to uſe the Lead- 
Ring and ſmall Cord, as ſnewin in Ang. 
ling, and then working it backwards 


and forwards, till it 45 clear of the 


„ me Advis ae rnd follow: 
ed here, which was. given in the Begin- 
ning of the Book, concerning the Ang- 
ler's Apparatus, or Fiſh-tackle; namely, 
to be provided with a ſufficient Stock of 
every thing that is requiſite and neceſſary, 
as Silk, Hooks, Lines, Wax, &c. leſt 

8 1 by 
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by Miſchance he may happen to break 
a Line or a Hook, and for want of an 
immediate Supply, be deprived of his 
future Sport for that Day. 

Nor muſt a Landimg-Net be forgot- 
ten, which is abſolutely neceſſary, when 
the Tide is low, or when you ſtand up— 
on a Rock too high above the Water, 
that you may thereby land your Fiſh, 
without running the Hazard of breaking 
your Line in weighing him; and left 
your Landing-Net may at any Time be 
damaged, and thereby render'd uſclels, 
you ought alſo to be cquipped with a 
Landing-hook, to ſupply its Place, and 
prevent the Loſs of a good Fiſh, which 
is to be hooked under the Gills, that, 
when he gives a Spring as you take him 
out of the Water, he may not break his 
Hold, or your Linc, according to the 
Directions before given in Angling. 

There are but four Sorts of Filh which 
are generally taken by Rock ſiſpime, 

namely, Sea Bream, Flounders, Whit ing- 
Pollock, and Rock I hiting. 


G 5 Of 
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Of SEA-BREAM. 


_ SEA-BREAMsS are not ſo broad and 
flat, nor altogether ſo large as Rzver- 
Bream, when full grown : They ſeldom 
exceed twelve or fourteen Inches at moſt ; 
they are fuller bodied, more plump and 
thick, inclinable to be round; their Co. 
lour is generally a pale Red, whichturns 
to a deeper Red, when they are dreſt, 
The uſual way of dreſſing them, is to 
boil them; though they eat well either 
fryed or broiled ; and freſh Butter with 
an Anchovie, or Muſhrooms, is the Sauce. 
Sea-Breams are well-taſted, but full of 
Bones, and this may be the Reaſon why 
ſome People account them a coarſe Fiſh, 
They afford good Diverſion in the Wa. 
ter, and the larger Sort will try the Skill 
and Judgment of the Fiſher-man : They 
arc not proper to be eaten by thoſe who 
have a weak Stomach, for though they 
are nouriſhing and ſtrengthening, yet 
they are not eaſily digeſted, 

of 
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Of FLOUNDERS.: 


THERE is very little, if any, Diſtin- 
tion, between the River Founders, and 
thoſe taken in the Salt. water; and 
though the former come originally from 
the Sea, yet by continuing in Freſh- 
water, they become firmer, and better 
taſted than thoſe which are taken in the 
Salt-water. This may be caſily proved 
by Flounders expoſed to Sale on Market- 
Days at Billing gate, which are caught 
beyond the Buoy- in- the. Nore, and thoſe 
taken in the Thames above Bridge, or 
thoſe rather that are caught in the Rivers 
which run into the Thames. The Salt- 
water Flounders are much larger than 
thoſe of the Fre ſß water, and are eſteem- 
ed by ſome to be equally as good; and 
I am apt to think it would puzzle the 
niceſt Palate, to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other; and if any Man makes a 
right Diſtinction, it may very well be 
wid to be more by chance, than. any 
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thing elſ- As all that Fiſh, if large, 
draw a great deal of Water, ſo the Sali. 


water Founders will afford good Sport. 


Of WHITING-POLLOCK. 


- Tris ſort of Fiſh is rather round in the 

Body, than of any other Shape; it is well. 
' taſted, nouriſhing, and fleaky as Cad, 
It ſeldom excecds. twelve Inches in 
Length, and in Colour is a darkiſh Grey, 
It ſtruggles hard, when hooked, and by 
making a long Defence for its Life, 
makes alſo much Diverſion for the Fiſher: 
man. Boiling is the proper Way of 
dreſſing it, and it requires the ſame Sauce, 
Which is uſed for Cod. 


Of ROCK-WHITING. 


THis Fiſh is a Species of the J/i1t- 
ing and Whiting-pollock, but differs from 
both, and yet is often palmed upon the 
Ignorant for true Mhiting. It is not al- 
together of ſuch a dark Grey as the 

V Hiting- 
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Whiting pollock, nor fo bright in Colour 
as the Whiting. Its chief Place of Re- 
ſidence is among the Rocks, from whence 
it takes part of its Name; it affords 
good Nouriſhment, is eaſy of Digeſtion, 
and agrees with weak Stomachs. It 
makes but an indifferent Defence for its 
Lite, and conſequently not much Diver- 
ſion for the Fiſher-man. It it well taſted 
and as to its Sizc, is much the ſame with 
the Whiting. 

Theſe are the different Sorts of Fiſh 
which are generally taken at Rock. fiſhing ; 
though it often happens, and I have fre- 
quently ſeen Crabs, as large as thoſe 
which are (old commonly at the H. 
mongers in London, for Eight-pence or 
Ninc-pence apiece, taken the ſame way. 
But they who divert themſelves with 
catching Crabs, ſhould bait their Hooks 
with Chicken guts, or with the Guts of 
Fiſh ; and then again they muſt obſerve, 
that when they bring a Crab near the 
Surface of the Water, to have their 
Landing-ngt ready, or to weigh him, or 
take 
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take him on Shore with all the Expedi- 
tion imaginable, otherwiſe he will quit 


his Hold, and drop down almoſt as ſoon 
as he perceives he is out of the Water, 


Of SEA-FISHING. 


Tux Manner of Sea-fihing, as uſed 
by Gentlemen for Recreation and Paſtime, 
is when they are upon the Sea either in 
a Boat, or Wherry, or elſe in a Ship. 

When in a Boat, or Wherry, they 
feldom fiſh for, or catch, any other than 
Whiting and Haddock ; the former of 
theſe is moſt frequently taken, the lat- 
ter coming by meer Accident. | 


Of WHITING. 


WHiTINGsS are ſuch innocent Food, 
and ſo well known, that it would be loſt 
Time to give a Deſcription of them, or 
their Vertues. If you have a Mind to 
divert your ſelf with this Kind of Fiſh- 
ing; you muſt firſt know where to find 

| — 
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the Place where Mhitings reſort, and 
the ſureſt Method I can lay down, which 
may venture to affirm is without Ex- 
ception, is this : When you have put off 
from the Shore, obſerye diligently, and 
look out for the Sea-Gulls, and when 
you perceive where they hover, and cſpe- 
cially when they fly down, and ſeem 
to dip themſelves in the Water, you 
may from thence conclude, that a Scale 
of Mhitings are there. For as in the Sum- 
mer Time, they keep as near the Sur. 
face of the Sea as poſſible, the Gulls fly 
down and wound them with their Bills, 
and when they are either dead, or dif. 
bled from making their Eſcape, the Gu/ls 
then feed upon them. 

Having diſcover'd where the Mhitings 
are, you muſt caſt Anchor there, and 
prepare your Fiſh-Tackle: You will not 
have occaſion to uſe a Rod, which is 
here altogether uſeleſs. You muſt faſten 
one End of your Line to the Inſide of 
the Boat, which muſt be a Pater-Noſter- 
Line, with half a Dozen Hooks, each 

half 


— 
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- half a Yard diſtant from the other; and 


having baited them with Hairy. Morms, 
(which are the moſt inticing Baits of 
any, it you can get them, if not, you 
muſt uſe the Lob, or the Marſh-Worms) 
then caſt it into the Se. You need not 
wait long before you draw it up, neither 
haye you any Occaſion to hold it in 
your Hand, to know when the Fiſh bite; 
for as Whitings are a very greedy Fiſh, 
they will quickly gorge the Bait, and 
by that Means make themſelves faſt to 
your Hooks. Thus you may divert your 
ſelf, till you arc in a manner tired with 
your Sport: And I have been in Com- 
pany with ſome Gentlemen at this Diver- 
ſion, when, upon counting the Num- 
bers we have taken in an Aſternoon, 
mine amounted to Twenty-four Dozen, 
This perhaps may ſeem incredible to 
ſome, but thcy who are acquainted with 
this Method of Fiſhing, can affirm the 
Probability of what 1 have aſſerted ; for 
I have known much larger Numbers 


taken in the ſame Space of Time, 


Nor 
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Nor is it at all unlikely, if we conſider 
how voracious. Mhitings are, and if the 
true Method be purſued in Fiſhing for 
them: For as ſoon as you have taken 
one Whiting from the: Hook, you put 
on a freſh Bait, and drop it into the 


Sea, ſo that it is Ten to One, if one 


Hook or another has not a J/hiting 


hung to it, thougli you draw wu ever 
lo faſt, 


of HADDOCK. 


IN Shape and Colour, the Haddock 
reſembles a Cod more than any other 
Fiſh, when full grown. It is well taſted, 
ficaky,. and affords good Nouriſhment ; 

but yet is reckon'd a coarſe Fiſh. 
If we may give Credit to the Mon- 
65 Legends, this is the Fiſh, out of 
whoſe Mouth the Apoſtie took, at his 
Maſter's Command, the Roman Penny, 
which was paid as Tribute for them 
both. It has two black Spots under the 
Gills, which the Monks fay, is the Mark 
of 


. 
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of the Apoſtles Finger and Thumb; 
and ſome give out, that from this Tale 
aroſe the Enghſh Proverb, He has it 
at his Finger's End. 

The ſmall Sort of Haddocks are often 
fold for large Whzitings, and the Middle 
Size, for young Cods. 

When you fiſh for them, your Line 
mult be deep in the Water, and your 
Hook baited with two or three Lob. 
Worms : Your Tackle muſt be ſtrong, 
for they ſtruggle hard, and are not eaſy 


to be overcome, eſpecially if they have 


arrived to a tolerable Growth. 

As to the other Part of Sea-Fiſhing, 
it is in' a Ship, when under Sail; your 
Line ought to be Sixty Fathom in Length, 

a large Hook affixed to it, and a Piece 
of Lead, ſufficient to keep it as dcep 


under Water as poſlible ; and your Line 
is to be made of Hemp, and faſtened to 


the Gamel of the Ship. 

Cod, Maycril, and large Haddock, 

are the Fiſh uſually taken this Way, and 

ſometimes Ling ; the Bait for them, 
except 
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except for the Maycril, is a Piece of 
aw Beef, and it is ſcarce poſſible to feel 
either of them Bite, even though you 
hold the Line in your Hand, by reaſon 
of the continual Motion of the Ship, 
eſpecially if ſhe makes any Way. 1 
ſhall at preſent treat only of the 
Maycril. 


Of MATCRII. 


A MAxrcRIL is a Fiſh ſo well 
known, that it needs not any Deſcription; 
and it is in vain to fiſh for them, except 
when the Ship lies by, or is becalmed. 
A Piece of ſcarlet Cloth hung upon a 
Hook, is the firſt Bait that is uſed, and 
which never fails of anſwering the Intent 
it was deſigned for. From hence aroſe 
this common Saying, A Scarlet Coat is 
4 MaycRIL-BAair for the Ladies. 

When you have taken a Maycril, cut 
a thin Piece off from the Tail, a little 
above the Fin, and place it upon your 
Hook, and you need not fear taking ma- 


ny 
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ny of them. Thus one or two wil 
ſetve for Baits, till you are tired with the 
Sport. One Maycril, if dreſſed as ſoon 
as it is taken, will be preferable to a Do. 
zen that are brought to Shore; for as it 
is a rich Fiſh in its Nature, it is the {ſooner 
ſubject to decay, and loſe its Reliſh, 
The common Method of drefling them 
on Ship-board, is to ſplit them, and 
broil them on the Coals, and to put 
ſome Butter to them : They who have 
never taſted them dreſſed after this Man- 
ner, can ſcarce conceive what a delicious 
Flavour they have, and there is as much 
Difference between one that is dreſſed 
immediately, and one dreſſed as ſoon 
as brought on Shore, as between the 
latter, and one that is fold in London. 
A Maycril, that is bleeding freſh, re- 
quires not any Gooſeberries, or rich Sauce, 
to ſet it off; nothing being more pals 
table and pleaſant. 

As Gentlemen and Ladics, who live 
near the Sea-lide, frequently divert them- 
ſelyes, during the Summer Seaſon, in 
catching 


= 
cuching Shrimps and Prawns; it may 
not be improper (though not very con- 
gruous to the Title of this Book) to 
vive Inſtructions to thole, who may 
have an Inclinaticn to ſpend an Hour or 
two in this Kind of Paſtime. 

The Time of the Tide muſt be punctu- 
ally obſervd, that is, they who intend 
to divert themſelves in taking Jhrimps 
and Prawns, mult be at the Sea-Shore, 
ready to go upon the Rocks as ſoon as 
the Tide begins to leave them. A Net 
muſt be provided in the Shape of a 
Cabbage. Net, but deeper, and the Meſhes 
ſmaller; this is be faſten'd to a Bow 
with a Handle, the ſame in Shape and 
Size with a Tennis-Ball- Racket. 

This being provided, obſerve the 
Holes or Hollows between the Rocks, 
and eſpecially thoſe, in which there are 
many Sea-Weeds, for under them the 
Shrimps and Prawns take ſhelter. All 
that you have to do is to thruſt your 
Net as cloſe to the Side of the Rock, 
under a Part of thoſe Weeds, then take 
N 
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it up, and turn out what you have taken 
into a Pail, or little Tub : Proceed thus, 
from one Part of the Hole to another, 
till you think you have taken what was 
in it, and fail not to try the ſame Places 
twice or thrice ; for the Fiſh, when di. 
ſturb d, will ſhift their Station. I have 
taken ſometimes Five, and at other Times 
Eight Hundred, in an Hour's 'Time, by 
this Method, 
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An Explanation of Technical 
| Words, and Phraſes, uſed by 
| the Fair Angler; digeſted in 
'l an Alphabetical Order. 


A. 
CPPARATUS; In this Word 


0: is included, in General, all 
[IRS the Fiſh-Tackle, of what Kind 


or Nature ſoever, which the 
Angler ſhall at any Time make uſe 


of; as Wax, Silk, Hooks, Plummets, 
Lines, Rods, &c. 


— — — — —ä9ö 


B. 


A BAW, is a Knot in a Hair or 
Link of a Line, and is often occaſion'd 
by the Twiſting of an Eel, which, if not 

1 rectify d 


1 — | ” 
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rectify'd in Time, will cauſe the Hair or 
Link to break in that Place. "Þ 
To BED, Hairs are ſaid to Bed, or 
to be well Bedded, when they twiſt 
kindly, ſo that the Link is equally round 
in every Part, which cannot be effected 
if there be a flat Hair among them. 
BED DING; This is a Term given 
to the Subſtance, whether Siu, Mooll, &c. 
of which the Body of an Artificial Hy 
is compoſed. | 1 
BEARD, the Beard is that Part of I 1 
the Hook, which is a little above the £9 
Point in the Bending of it: If it be too 1 1 
ſhort or blunt, the Angler will not catch vel 
any Fiſh; for the Beard is the chief lhe. 
Part of the Hook which holds faſt the It f 
Fiſh. the 
A BLIND, is a Part of a Ditch, 
Hedge, or: Row of ſmall Shoots, or any 
thing elſe, a little more than Knee-high, 
at the Edge of the Water, to prevent 
the Angler from being diſcerned by the 
Fiſh. If one that is natural cannot be 
found, an artificial one muſt be made. 
85 A BRACE 
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A BRACE, i. e. Two; as a Brace 
of Carp, Tench, &c. 

A BREAK, is a Knot in a Joint, 
deſigned for an Angle Rod, which muſt 
be cut cloſe, and raſped, till it is ſmooth 
nd level with the other Part of the 
Joint. | 

C. 

To CHINE, as to chine a Salmon, 
Term uſed to cut up a Salmon, and 
no other Fiſh. 

To COCK: A Float is ſaid to cock 
yell, when it is ſo equally ballanc'd by 
the Lead, a little above the Hook, that 


t (wims upright in the Water, which is 
the Poſition it ſhould be in. 


| 2 


To DA BB, is, when you have placed 
2 live Fly upon your Hook, to ſhake it 
wer what Part of the River you think 
t, and let it fall gently on the Surface 


a | H of 
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of the Water; and this Kind of Exerciſe 
is called DABBING. 

A DRAGG, is a Piece of Iron te. 
ſembling four Hooks, placed Back to 
Back; the Shank is four Inches long, 
and a Hole at the upper part of it, to 
which a long Hempen Line is faſtened, 
The fair Angler makes no other uſe of 
this, than to ſave his Line; as when 2 
Bough, Knot of Graſs, or any other 
Thing ſwims down and bears againſt his 
Line, which he apprehends may break 
it; he then caſts his Dragg, and draws 
it out; or elſe if his Line breaks, or 
flips from the Top of his Rod, he throws 
in his Dragg to pull it out gently. 

To DRESS, is a Term uſed by an 
Angler in an Artificial Fly, as when he 
cuts off any of the , Wool, &c. that 
ſtares out of the Body, and when he al. 
ſo cuts off the ſuperfluous Ends of the 
Wings, when they are too long, &c. 

A DRIFT; this is a Term given to 
Anglers and F:fhermen, when four or 

more 


thi 


Troz 
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more are in Company togcther, and then 
they are called a Drift. 

To DUB, is a Technical Word to 
make an Artificial Fly, 


E 


To EASE, is when the Angle- rod 
reſts upon the Fork, the Angler puſhes 
it gently forward, and this is to be done 
when a Carp, or any other Fiſh is at the 
Bait, which nibbles a while before he 
takes the Bait into his Mouth, and that 
he may not be checked, the Angler Eaſes 
off his Line. 

EYES, arc ſmall Pieces of Braſs. 
wre placed in a dire& Line from one 
End of the Rod to the other, to guide 
the Line and keep it from twiſting, which 


comes from the Mince or Wheel; and 


this Method is uſed in Angling for any 
large or ſtrong Fiſh, which require to be 


humoured, as Salmon, Barbel, Carp, 
Trout, Cc. 


— — 2 — 
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. 


FAIR, This is an Epithet given to 
Anglers in Oppoſition to Poachers, the 


former making Angling his Diverſion, 


and the latter his Profit; not caring what 
indirect Methods he uſes to catch Fiſh. 

To FINN, is a Term of Art, and 
ſignifies to carve or cut up a Chub 
or Chevin, 

A FLAW, is a gouty Part in a Hair, 
bigger than any other Part, which being 
rotten, will make the Hair break in that 
Place. 

A FLOAT, is a Piece of Cork cut 
in the Shape of an Egg, but more point. 
ed at the (ſmall End; it has a ſmall Hole 
in it from Top to Bottom through which 
the Line paſles, into which a Piece of 
Stick or of a Quill is put to keep the 
Line ſteady. There is alſo another made 
of a Quill, which is moſt frequently 
uſed ; and the Deſign of a Float is to 
give you Notice when a Fiſh Bites, 

which 
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which you will know by the Float be- 
ing drawn under Water. 
A FORK. Vide REST. 
FRUSHED is a Term uſed for a 
Chub or Cheuin when it is drefled z as to 
Eruſh, i. e. to Dreſs. 


G. 


' To GOBBET, as, To Goover a Trout, 
i. e. To cut it up. 

To GORGE, i. e. to Swallow, as, 
The Fiſh has gorged the Hook, 

GRABBLE, to lie upon the Grabble, 
is when a running Bullet or flat Piece of 
Lead keeps the Line firm on the Bottom 
of the River; ſo that the Link, to which 
the Hook is faſtened, may play about 
with the Current of the Water, 


H. 


To HALTER ; this Term is uſed 
by the Fair- Angler in no other Senſe, 
than to ſecure and keep alive Pike, Carp, 
or any Fiſh in the River, which is per- 


. formed 


| 
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formed after this Manner: The Angler 
takes a Piece of a Hempen- line of what 
Length he thinks fit, and putting one 
End of it twice through the Gills of the 
Fiſh, but not through the Mouth, he 
faſtens it, and tics the other End to a 
Stick on the Shore, or to the Bough of 
a Tree, or to long Graſs; and caſting 
the Fiſh into the Water ; leaves it there 
to ſwim about, and feed as far as the 
Length of the Line will permit. 

To HANG, an Angler is ſaid to 
Hang a Fiſh, when he has faſtened his 
Hook in him. 

» HARBOUR, the Harbour of any 
Fiſh is the Weeds, or the Stumps of 
Trees, to which he retires either to Gorge 
or Pouch his Food or Prey, or to Shel- 
ter him from the Heat of the Weather, 
or to keep him warm from the Incle- 
mency of the Winter. 

HILL, to go to Hill, is a Phraſe uſed 
by Anglers, when Carp, Roach, or Dace, 
leave the great Rivers, and go into the 


little ones to Spaun. . 
HOLD; 
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HOLD; a Fiſh is ſaid to break his 
Hold, when he gets clear from the Hook. 
HOLE; isa deep Water where Fiſh 
frequent, and when an Angler has made 
ſuch a Diſcovery, he is ſaid to have found 
a good Hole, 


L. 


JACKS, an Appellation given to 
ſmall Pike, till they have attained to the 
Length of 24 Inches. 


K. 


To KI NK, is a Term uſed in Trowt- 
ing, when the Line is twiſted between 
the Top of the Rod and the Ring, 


through which it ought to run freely; 


or elſe, when part of the Line twiſts a- 
bout the other Part that is Quoiled in your 
Left-hand. Silk Lines arc very apt to 
Kink, | 


L. 


To LE AP: A Fiſh is ſaid to Leap, 
when he ſprings out of the Water, ei- 
H 4 ther 
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ther throngh Wantonnefs, or for any 
other Cauſe ; and this is almoſt peculiar 
to Trout and Salmon. 

A LEAP, is a Fall of Water from 
any Eminence, or Place of ſmaller 
Height, which ſeveral Fiſh endeavour to 
ſurmount, in order to goto Spawn. If 
on the other Side the Leap, a Wer ot 
Baskets, or Hurdles, are placed, to re. 
ccive the Fiſh, and prevent them from 
eſcaping, and as this is generally done to 
catch Salmon, it is then called a Salmon. 
leap. | 

A LEASH, i.e. Three; as a Leaſh 
of Facks, Pike, Trout, &c. 

LOOPS, are Pieces of Leather, of 
different Sizes, ſewed together, and put 
over all the Joints of the Rod, when it 
is disjointed, to keep them tight and 
cloſe. 

LINK; a Link is more or leſs Haits 
twiſted together, and a Line is made of 
ſeveral Links faſtened to each other with 
a Fiſherman's: Knot. 
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P. 


PASTE is the Pith of a Roll knead- 
ed in the Hand until it comes to be as 
tough as Dough : Sometimes Yermullzon, 
Honey, &c. is mixt with it, and at cer- 
tain Seaſons this ſerves for a Bait, (being 
placed upon the Hook according to Art} 
for ccrtain Fiſh, as Carp, &c. 

PLAY, to play a Fiſh, is an Angler's 
Phraſe for humouring him according to 
his Nature, by permitting him to ſwim 
which way he will, or when you have 
obliged him to return, to let him go a 
different Way if he pleaſes : It is in P/ay- 
mg a Fiſh, and nor letting him Eſcape, 
that the Angler's Sport conſiſts, and his 
Skill and Judgment is ſhewn. 

To PLUMB, is to fathom the Wa⸗ 
ter, to know the Depth thereof, and the 
Evenneſs of the Bottom. This is done 
with a ſmall Piece of thin Lead rolled 
about the Hook, which is called a 
PLUMBET. 


H 5 To 
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To POUCH is a Term peculiar to 

Jacks and Pikes, when they ſwallow 
their Prey. 

To PRIME; any Fiſh that leaps out 


of the Water, is ſaid to prime, except 
Trout and Salmon. 


2 


o QUOIL, is a Term uſed in 
Tromling, and ſignifies to gather up the 
Line with the Thumb and the two next 
Fingers, in ſmall Rings of an equal Size. 


1 


A REST, is a forked Piece of Stick 
with the forked End ſtanding upright, 
and the other End faſten'd upon the 
Ground. It is called a Reſt, becauſe 


one Part of the Angler's Rod lies upon 
It, 


To RISE, any Fiſh is ſaid to ſe, 
when he endeavours to take a real, or 
artificial Fly on the Surface of the Water, 

To 
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To RUN, this is properly applied to 
a Jack or Pike in Trowling, who, when 
he has ſeized the Bait, runs to his Har- 
bour to pouch it; after which he runs 


again, and the Angler is to Strike him. 


8. 


SAUCED, as, The Tench is well 
ſauced; a Phraſe uſed by Anglers, and 
ſignifics well drefled : It is peculiar to A 
Tench. 

A SCALE); Any great Number of 
Fiſh in the Water, which cannot be 
eaſily numbered, is called a Scale. 

To SCOWRE, z. e. to cleanſe, as 
Worms are ſcowred from their Filth and 
Dirt, with Moſs or Fennel, &c. 

A SCOWRE, isa gravelly Bottom, 
over which the Water is a little Rough 
and Shallow; here Gudgeon, Trout, 
Roach, and Dace, love to come at cer- 
tain Seaſons. 

A SHANK is that Part of a Hook, 
to which the Line is whipr. 


To 
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To SHOOT ; any Fiſh is ſaid to 
Shoot, when, upon the Approach of the 
Angler, or of any Beaſt to the Watcr- 
fide, it (wims away. 

SIDE, as the Haddock is S:aed, i. e. 
it is carved, or cut up. 

SOLAYED, a Technical Term for 
a Bream being cut up. 

SPLATED, a Pike is ſaid to be 


Splated, when it is carved up in the 
Diſh. 


SPLICE}; to Splice in Angling ſigni- 


fies to join the broken Parts of the Rod 
togcther, by cutting them into due Form, 
putting Wax between, and then twilt- 
ing it oyer with a waxed Thread or Silk. 
A Line alſo is faid to be Spiced, when 
inſtead of Knots, it is faſtened by placing 
the Ends of the Links together, and 

twiſting it over with waxed Silk, Oc. 
STAND, a Stand is a convenient 
Place by the Water-ſide, and it is either 
Natural or Artificial ; that which is Arti- 
ficzal, is made by cutting away the Boughs, 
Weeds, 
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Weeds, or long Graſs, which obſtrudt a 
Paſſage to the River. 

STOUT, is an Epithet given to a 
large Fiſh, that ſtruggles hard, and makes 
good Sport. 

STRIKE, is a Term uſed by an Ang- 
lr, when he gives a moderate Jerk at the 
Time that the Fiſh takes the Bait. From 
hence came the Phraſe, He Struck a Stout 
Fiſh. 

SWIM, a Swim is that Length of 
Water, in which the Hoat ſwims along 
the Stream as far as the Rod and Line 
will conveniently permit; and if it be 
clear, and free from Weeds, Graſs or 
Boughs, it is called a good Sim. 

SNAPPING, is a Method uſed by 
Anglers in catching Zacks or Pike with 

a live Bait. 


T. 


THRASH, is the Graſs, Weeds, 
Hay, or any other Filth or Dirt, which 
ſwims down the River, and incommodes : 
the Angler. 

TRIM, 
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TRIM, Vide DRESS. 
'" TROUNCHENED, is a Term 
uſed by Anglers, and appropriated to 
Eels, when they are cut up. 

To TROUL, ſignifies the Manner 
of catching Facks or Pike with a dead 
Bait, in oppoſition to Saapping, and this 
kind of Action is called TROULING. 

To TROUL AT HOME, is a 
Phraſe uſed by Anglers, and given as an 
Inſtruction to young Beginners. It ad- 
viles them to Troul firſt cloſe to the Ri- 
ver · ſide, and then on the right and left 
Hands, leſt if a Zack or Pike ſhould lic 
there, the ſudden Approach of the Axg- 
ler ſhould cauſe him to ſhoot away. 

 T USKED, this is a Term appropriat- 
ed to a Barbel, which is ſaid to be Tusk- 
ed, when he is cut up in the Diſh, 


V. 


To VEER, ſignifies to let out your 
Line from your Mince or Reel, after you 
firike a large Fiſh, leſt in checking him 

| too 
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too ſuddenly, he breaks his 2 or 
your Line. 


W. 


WARP, a Rod is ſaid to be warped, 
when any Part of it bends or is crooked, 
by the Heat of the Sun, or otherwiſe. 

WEIGH, to Weigh a Fiſh is to lift 
it out of the Water with a Rod and Ne 
Line only, and not making uſe of the if 
Landing-net, or Landing-hook. This is * 
a very imprudent Way, for if it be a M | 
ſtout Fiſh, it will flounce as ſoon as taken 

out of the Water, and very probably 
will break his Hold, or the Line. 

To W HIP, is a Term given by Ang- 
lers to thoſe who ule the Artidtiat Fly, 
and the Action or Manner is called Mhip- 
ping. 

A WINCE, is a Braſs Inſtrument 
affixed to the Inſide of the Rod, near the 
Butt-End, round which a Line of thirty 
or forty Yards is rolled, which is to be 
veered off when you have hooked a ſtout 
Fiſh, that you may p/ay him with San 

an 
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and to be rolled up again, when you 
perceive him to return upon you, leſt 
he intangles the Line, and thereby fru- 
ſtrates your Expectation. 
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Excellent RECEIPTS for 


Dreſſing F 1S H after the beſt 
and moſt faſhionable Manner. 


How to dreſs a Brace of CARP. 


HEN you kill your Carp, ſave 
| the Blood; and if they are 
large, take a Quart of Claret, 
half a dozen Cloves, one Nutmeg ſliced, 
a ſmall Quantity of Pepper and Salt, a 
Sprig of Thyme, one Onion, and two or 
three Pieces of freſh Lemon-pcel ; put 
theſe Ingredients into a Stew-pan, and 
mix the Blood with them, then put in 
your Carp, and cover your Stew-pan 

cloſe, 
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cloſe, placing it over a gentle Coal-fire, 
Charcoal will be too fierce. Let them 
all ſtew till the Skin of the Carp begin 
to crack, then take the Stew - pan off the 
Fire, and take out the Lemon - peel, 
Thyme, and Onion, and put your Carp 
into a Diſh, and keep them warm. 
Then take half a Pint of Oiſters and 
ſtew them, half a Pint of Shrimps, and 
half a Pint of Muſhrooms, and put 
them to your other Sauce; let them ſtew 
over the Fire, and ſtir them well together, 
then put in your Carp, and when they 
and your Sauce are thoroughly hot, ſerve 
them up, garniſhing the Diſh with 
ſliced Lemon. 


How to Spitchcock an E EL. 


SrRI the Skin below the Vent, 
then cut open the Belly, take ont the 
Guts, waſh the Inſide, and wipe it dry 


with a Napkin. Then take grated Bread, 


Pepper, Salt, Thyme ſhredded, Lemon- 
peel cut ſmall, and ſome Nutmeg grated, 
mix 
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mix them all together, and put them in- 
to the Belly of the Eel, and ſew it up. 
Then pull the Skin over it, and quoi! it 
up, faſtening it with a Scewer ; broil it, 
and lct the Sauce be Anchovies and But- 
ter. This manner of dreſſing the Ee/ 
with the Skin upon it, keeps it moiſt ; 
but if you have a Mind to dreſs it with. 
Out the Skin, then you muſt ſtuff ſome 
of the grated Bread, Pepper, Salt, Thyme, 
and Lemon. peel, between every Round 
that is — up. 


How to Pot EE LS. 


LET your Seaſoning be Jamaica 
Pepper, common Pepper, pounded fine, 
and Salt ; ſtrew ſome of this at the Bot- 
tom of an Earthen-pan, then cut your 
Eels and lay them over it. Strew there- 
upon ſome more of your Seaſoning, and 
put in another Lay of Eels, and do ſo 
in this Manner, until you have put in all 
your Eels, and then place a few Bay- 


leaves on the Top of them. Pour in 


as 
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as much common Vinegar as you think 
convenient, and a like Quantity of Wa- 
ter ; cover the Pan with brown Paper, 
and bake them. When you take them 
out of the Oven, pour off the Liquor, 
then take as much clarified Butter as is 
proper to cover them handſomely, pour 
it upon them, and lay them by for ule. 


How to Collar E E LS. 


TAKE two large Silver Eels, cut 
them down the Back, and take out the 
Bone, and the Guts; lay them in fair 
Water, then dry them, and take Parſley, 
Thyme, and Sweet- marjoram, chop 
them ſmall, and ſeaſon the Eels with 
Nutmeg, Ginger and Salt, and a little 
Pepper ; ſtrew the Herbs over them, and 
ſo roll them up in Collars, like Brawn, 
then ſew them in Cloths, and boil them 
in Water, Salt, and Vinegar, a Blade of 
Mace, and a Bundle of ſweet Herbs. 
Keep the ſame Pickle, and ſouſe them 
In it. 


To 
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To Marionate EELS, or any other 
Fiſh, after the Italian Manner, to keep 
all the Tear. 


FiRsT gut the Fiſh, and (if an Eel) 


take out a Lump of Blood which lies 


below the Navel about half an Inch; 
then flower them, and fry them in the 
beſt Oil alive, till you think they arc 
enough, that is, till they are criſp. Take 
them out of the Pan, and lay them upon 
Sticks laid croſs, to drain all the Oil from 
them, and. when they are cold put them 
up in Pots, and lay between each Eel a 
Leaf of Sage, and a little Roſemary, 
Ginger, Cloves, Mace, and Pepper 
pounded fine, and a little Salt; when the 
Pot is full, (if to cat preſently) put in a 
quarter of a Pint of White. Wine, and 
the reſt of Vinegar : If to keep long, 
take all Vinegar, a little Garlick, Cloves, 
Mace, whole Pepper, Roſemary and 
Sage, and ſalt it well. Let it boil for a 
Quarter of an Hour, then take it off 
boiling- 


— 
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boiling-hot, and pour it immediately up- 
the Eels, or other Fiſh When you take 
them out, uſe a Skewer, and not your 
Fingers. If you would cat them quick- 


ly, turn out all the Liquor, and boil it 
often. 


To make a general Sauce for all Sorts 
of FISH. 


T O boil your Fiſh, take one Quart of 
White-wine, or a Pint of White-wine 
Vinegar, threc or four Quarts of Water, 
a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, and a good 
Handful of Salt. Let it boil a Quarter 
of an Hour before the Fiſh be put in ; 
and to make Sauce, take a few Cloves 
and Mace, Anchovies, and half a Pint 
of White-wine; or you may otherwiſe 
melt your Butter with a little Water and 
the Juice of Lemon, with ſome Nut- 
meg, Horſe- radiſn, and Lemon- peel, an 
Onion, and two Drops of Spitit of Salt, 
one Pint of ſtewed Oiſters, and a little 
whole Pepper among the Butter: Let 

not 
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not the Onion not Hhiſe-radiſh be put 
into the Diſh of Fiſh with the Sauce. 


How to Roaſt a PIKE, with a Pud. 
ding in its Belly. 


LET the Pike ſoak ſome Hours in 
Water, then ſcrape off the Scales very 
clean, take out the Guts, and waſh the 
Inſide 3 dry every Part with a clean 
Towel. To make the Pudding, take 
one Pound of Beef-ſuet, ſhred very fine, 
and one Pound of grated Bread, if the 
Pike be large, ſeaſon it with Pepper, 
Salt, and grated Nutmeg ; then take 
freſh Lemon peel cut very ſmall, ſome 


Thyme, and a Sprig of Winter-ſavory, 


both pick'd and cut ſmall, three Ancho- 
vies ſhred fine, and the Volks of three 
Eggs, and ſome Lemon. juice. Work all 


theſe Ingredients well together with your 


Hands, till they are incorporated into one 


Maſs, which put into the Belly of the 
"Pike, and ſew it up. Cradle the Tke, 
and roaſt it before a good Fire, and when 


you 


we CY * 
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you perceive it to crack, you may then 


conclude that it is enough. 


The SAUCE. 


To make the Sauce, take ſome rich 
Gravy, one Quart of Oiſters ſtew ed, one 
Pint of Shrimps, half a Pint of Muſh- 
rooms, and one Pound of good freſh 
Butter ; melt the Butter, and put the 
other Ingredients into it, place the Pike 
in the Diſh; having taken out the Thread 
that ſewed up the Belly, pour the Sauce 
upon it, and ſerve it up to Table. 


How to ol TENCH. 


LET the Pickle, in which you boil 
the Tench, be made of Water and Salt, 
a Bunch of Thyme, an Onion, Lemon- 
peel, a. little Horſe-radiſh, and a quar- 
ter of a Pint of Vinegar. Lou need not 
taxe more Water than is ſufficient to 
cover the Tench, which muſt be put in 
before the Water boils, to prevent them 
from cracking. When they are boiled, 

to 
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to make your Sauce, take two Ancho. d 


vies, and boil them in a little Water, 11 
till they are diſſolved; then let it ſtand I 
to ſettle, and drain it off, and add to it * 
what Quantity of Butter you think fit, 5 


and half a Pint of ſtewed Oiſters, and a 
quarter of a Pint of Shrimps; ſerve it 
up, garniſh the Diſh, with Lemon and 
— Muſhrooms. 


To Pictle SALMON to keep all Rept 
| the Tear. lon! 


SCRAPE the Salmon, take out the 
Guts, waſh it and dry it ; then divide it 
£ into as many Parts as you think proper, 
by cutting in Pieces croſs the Fiſh. This 
being done, take three Parts common ff 1 
Vinegar and one of Water, ſufficient to 


| cover the Salmon, then put in a large 55 
| > Handful of Salt, and ſtir it about until I. 
| it is diſſolved, and to this add ſome whole N 
| Pepper, Mace, Cloves, and ſliced Nut- * 


meg, and boil all together until the Sal- 


mon be enough. Take it out of the Li- 
quor, 
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quor, and let it cool, and when it is 
cold, place it in a Barrel, and over eve- 
ry Lay of Salmon, ſtrew Mace, Cloves, 
Black - pepper, and Nutmeg pounded 
coarle 3 and when your Cask or Barrel 
i; filled, pour the Liquor upon it in which 
t was boiled, and then take ſome Vine. 
gar and boil it with a few Bay-lcaves, 
nd when it is cold, pour it upon your 
almon, and Barrel it up for Uſe. 

N. B. The Salmon will periſh if not 
ept covered with the Pickle, and if 
lone aftcr this Manner, it wiil be fit for 
e in five Days, or may be kept all the 
ws. .- 


. 
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To Souſe MATCRIL. 


LET your Maycril be thoroughly 
eaned, then take an equal Quantity of 
inegar and Water, and a Handful of 
It, and ſome whole Black- pepper. 
dil the Liquor well, and put into the 
quor, of Baum, Spear mint, and Fen- 
, of each a like Quantity, and alſo 

1 into 
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into the Bellies of the Maycril; boil 
them well over a {low Fire, and when 
they are cold they are fit for uſe. Freſh 
Vinegar, and ſome of the Herbs chopt 
ſmall, is the Sauce which is uſed to 
them. 


To Pickle T ROUT. 


TAKE half Watcr and half Vinegar, 
a Handful of Salt, Black pepper «whole, 
Cloves, and Mace; put in the Trout, 
and boil them all together, over a gentle A. 
Fire; then take them off, and let them a 
ſtand to cool; and when they are cold an 
you may take them out, they being then T. 


fit for Uſe. thi 
Cl 
To Dreſs a Diſh of FIS H in general. wi 
fic 


Lk r the Fiſh that is to be boiled, have Oi 
the following Liquor; Water, Salt, half the 
a Pint of Vinegar, a Sprig of Thyme Qu 
a (mall Onion, and ſome Lemon peel the 
let this Liquor be very well boiled, andy ſer 

then 
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then put in your Fiſh : When you find 
that it is cnough take them up, and drain 
them well, lay ing them over a Stew- hole, 
to keep them warm. Then for your 
other Fiſh, ſtrew ſome Crumbs of Bread, 
grated very fine, over them, and fry them 


in Oil, thcn drain them well, and keep 
them warm. 


The SAUCE. 


TAKE half a Pint of Water, three 
Anchovies, if your Diſh of Fiſh be large, 
a Sprig of Thyme, a little Lemon pecl, 
and boil them very well; take out the 
Thyme and the Lemon-pcel, and add to 
the other Liquor a quarter of a Pint of 
Claret, and (crape in a ſmall Nutmeg, 
with a little Black-Pepper pounded, ſuf- 
ficient to rcliſh it; add one Pint of 
Oiſters ſtewed, half a Pint of Shrimps, 


the Juice of one Lemon, and what 


Quantity of Butter you think fit; ſtir 
them all well together over the Fire, and 
re up the Fiſh; garniſh the Diſh with 

2 Lemon, 


0 


_ 7 
Lemon, pickled Cabbage, Horſe-radiſh, 
and Muſhrooms. 


—_—_ 


How to Dreſs D ACE the beſt Way. | u 


Ir the Dace be new, ſcrape them, 
gut them, and waſh them clean, then 


m 

ſcotch them as you do to a freſh Her. F 
| ring, and broil them over a ſlow Fire ; 
the Sance may be plain Butter, or An- 
chovies and Butter together, as you like 
beſt ; and Dacre dreſſed after this Man- 

ner, are much preferable to Herrings. E 

int 

To Dreſs PERCH after the Dutch I tht 

Manner, called Water-Zouch. litt 

| Sal 


SCRAPE the Perch very clean, take = 

N out their Guts, and waſh them, then boil W 

them in the following Liquor : Take Nar 

| three Parts of Water and one of Vine- 

| gar, put therein ſome Salt, and diſſolve 
it, ſome whole Pepper, ſome Parſley 

and Thyme, well ſhredded z boil the 


Perch herein, and ſerve them up in their 
own 


3 —— 
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own Liquor. Note, They who love 
Water Zouch, eat Bread and Butter with 


the Perch. 


AS Muſhrooms are frequently uſed in 
moſt Sauces, it may not be improper to 
give Directions for Pickling them. 


To Puke MUSHROOMS. 


TAKE the Muſorooms and peel them 
cut the Rind off behind, and fling them 
into clean Water ; waſh them in two or 
three Waters, and then boil them in a 
little Water, with a good Quantity of 
Salt, a Bundle of ſwcet Herbs, a little 
Roſemary, and all manner of Spice. 
When they are well boiled, let them 
ſtand in the Liquor Twenty-four Hours, 
and. then pour the Liquor from them in 
a hot Cloth, to ſmother them a Day and 
a Night, and put in your Pickle, which 
you muſt make of White-wine and El- 
der Vinegar, all Manner of Spice, Gin- 
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ger, Horſc-radiſh, and Juice of Lemons, 
Put them into Pots, and lay an oiled 
Paper over them, and ſo keep them tor 


Ulc. Let them be ſtopt cloſe. 


How to Improve Poor and Bar- 
ren GROUND. 


Ei the Ground be ever fo 
i Poor and Barren, yet J think 
eit is demonſtrable that an Ad- 

vantage may be made of it, 
and more eſpecially if it be fortunately 
ſituated near a River, ſo that Water may 


be conveyed from thence to it. 


Let us then ſuppoſe this Ground, 
poor and barren as it is, to be in its Na- 
ture Clay, or Mud, ox Gravel, or a Sand 
and Gravel. 


= rere. 
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It a Clay or Mud. It it be a Clay, 
then dig a Pond in the Shape of the 
Figure 7. Let the Length be Sixty Yards, 
and the upper Part Twenty, and in 
Breadth let it be Ten Yards wide. A 
Pond of theſe Dimenſions will be capa- 
ble of holding and maintaining Twenty 
Dozen Brace of breeding Carp, and 
when it comes to be oyer-ſtock'd, it 
muſt be drained, and the young Carp 
taken out and put into a Horſe- pond, 
and afterwards removed into another 
Pond. But the better to ſecure the Carp 
from Poachers, and Thieves, who, with 
their Caſting-Nets, rob Ponds in the 
Night-time, I would adviſe to have the 
Pond dug after the following Manner, 
and ſuch Methods uſed as J ſhall here 
lay down. | 


Let the Ends and Sides of the Pond be 
dug ſhelving, and the Declivity to be a 
Yard and a half, and round about, as 
cloſe as conveniently may be, let it be 

I 4 railed. 
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railed. From the Bottom of the Decdi- 
vity, throughout the whole Pond, I 
would adviſe that the Depth ſhould be 
ſix Foot, except in the very Middle of 
the Pond, where, in different Places, large 
Holes ſhould be dug, at leaſt Eight Foot 
deep; and herein let the Stumps or 
Trunks of Trees (ſtuck with Tenter- 
hooks or old Nails) and as full of Branches 
as poſſible, be caſt in : This will be of 
double Advantage, for it will not only 
be a Means to ſecure your Fiſh from 
Thieves, but it will likewiſe preſerve 
them from the Inclemency of the Vm. 
ter. Stakes alſo may be placed undet 
Water, ſtuck with Tenter-hooks and old 
Nails. 


It would be of great Benefit to the 
Fiſh, if they are fed twice or thrice a 
Week, with Wheat or Barley ſodden, 
ot with ſtale Bread ſoaked in Water, 
and worked up with Bran, and ſo made 
into Balls, placing ſmall pebble Stones in 

the 
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the Middle, that they may ſink to the 
Bottom; or throw in Garden Worms. 


I know there are many who take great 
Delight in feeding Fiſh in their Ponds, 
but being ignorant of the Manner or 
Place of feeding, they generally feed 
them for thoſe, who make Spoil of them 
in the Night- time. 


Fiſh are apt to frequent the Places, 
where they ofteneſt find Food, and there- 
fore it is a great Error to feed them near 
the Shore; for their Food ſhould be caſt 


into the deepeſt and remoteſt Places. 


This Method of feeding Fiſh near the 
Sidcs of the Pond, is the ſame which is 
praiſed by Night-robbers, who drawing 
the Fiſh thither, have the better Oppor- 
tunity of covering them with their Nets. 
muſt confeſs, I know not any better 
Way to prevent Ponds from being robe 
bed, than by having them made after the 
lame Manner, and following the ſame 
bh” | ONS Directions 
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DireQions as to Staking, Cc. which 1 
have here laid down. 


Though Carp will thrive in cloſe 
Ponds, yet I would rather adviſe to have 
a running Water conveyed into Ponds ; 
and one Carp fed in one of theſe laſt. 
mentioned Places, is worth two of the 
other. The former tafte of the Clay, 
but if the Ground be a Clay and Gra. 
vel, and running Water be conſtantly 
con veyed into it, the Carp that are here 
taken, will eat very ncar as ſweet, and 
bring as good a Price as River-Carp. 


It may be objected, that it will coſt 2 
Sum of Money to make ſuch a Pond, and 
to ſtore it well; I agree that it will, and 
what then > Will not the Produce an- 
fwer the Expencc? or rather will it not 
anſwer ſeven fold > Suppoſe that one 
hundted Pounds be laid out in ſuch a 
Pond as J have deſcribed 3 and that no 


Return of Principat or Intereſt ſhould 


de made for three Years ; yet I hope that 
if 
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if ir produces Twenty Pounds a Year 
for every ſucceeding Year, - which at a 
modeſt Computation, is the leaſt that may 
be, I hope it will be a ſufficient Recom- 
pence for the Money expended. 


But let us ſuppoſe the Price too great, 
and that a Pond may be made at a 
cheaper Rate, and afford plenty of Fiſh. 
Why then, if the Ground be Mud, I 
know not to what Uſe you can convert 
it, except it be to a Pond for Eels; and 
this will in ſome meaſure anſwer your 
Expectation. But how will you ſecure 
the Eels againft thoſe who uſe Spears? 
The only Way I can propoſe is to bury 
ſmall Hurdles in ſeveral Parts of the 
Pond, wide enough fot the Eels to 
work themſelves through, which Hurdles 
arc to be faſten'd either with Wedges, 
or large Stones; and then if your Pond 
is not deep, the Spear-men will go in, 
ſooner than loſe their Spears. ' 


Let 
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Let us now (ſuppoſe the Ground to be a 
fine Gravel, and Water be conveyed to run 
thro'ic without any Intermiſſion, what ſort 
of Pond muſt be made here? I anſwer, 
Suppoſing this to be the Caſe, then 1 
think nothing can be ſo proper as a 
Trout. Pond, which may be made in any 
Shape or Form; but then ſeveral Things 
muſt be obſerved in this Pond, which 
are not obſetved in any others. As for 
Inſtance, though it ought to be ſtaked, 
and the Trunks of Trees caſt into it, for 
the ſame Reaſons as before given, yet 
other Things peculiar to a Trout. Pond 
are wanting. 


For the Water conveyed into the Pond 
whether through a Pipe, or by a ſmall 
Channel, muſt fall from ſuch a Height, 
that the Trouts, when they leap, cannot 
reach; nor is this all, for there muſt be 
a gluice or Waſte-gate at the End of the 
Pond, to let out the Water as faſt as it 


runs into the Pond, otherwiſe it would 
ſoon 


if 
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ſoon be overflow'd, and all the Trout 
make their Eſcape ; this Sluice may be 
punched with ſeveral ſmall Holes, large 
enough to let out a ſufficient Quantity 
of Water conſtantly, and yet not fo 
large as to ſuffer any Trout to ger out. 
Hay-Seed alſo ought to be planted at 
the Edges of the Pond, all round, which 
will protect the Trout, when it ſhoots 
out, from the Heat of the Sun. 


A Trout-Pond ought to be well fed, 
and there is ſcarce any thing, as Bread, 


Worms, Snails, Maggots, &c. but what 
they will cat. 


I would not be here thought to have 

given the regular Deſcription of a Trout- 
Pond, which is not my Buſineſs at pre- 
ſent; for all my Aim is to ſhew, that 
an Improvement may be made of poor 
Ground, by making Fiſh-Ponds ; the 
Manner of which is ſubmitted to every 
Man's Choice and Inclination. 


Now 
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Now let us ſuppoſe that the Ground 
be a Sand and Gravel, then 1 would ad- 


viſe a Pond to be made, either with or 


without running Water (though I muſt 
confeſs I ſhall always prefer the former) 
and to be ſtored with Founder. I Will 
not ſay that thcſe forts of Ponds are 
common, but I will maintain they are 
very profitable; neither will I undertake 
to draw a Draught, or Model, after 
which they are to be made; but I will 
obſerve one Thing, that in every Pond 
thece ought to be Sand-Banks made, in 
which Places Flounders take great De- 
light, at proper Times, and without 
which they will not thrivc. 


To dig a Pond for this fort of Fifh, and 
toſtore it well, will coſt but little Money, 


and I know, by Experience, that it will 


produce at leaſt Forty per Cent. 


My Deſign in theſe few Pages, is 
only to give ſome Hints towards what 
may 
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may be done to the Bencfit and Satis- 
faction of thoſe who make the Experi- 
ment; and though I have mention'd 
ſome particular Fiſh, to be put into 
Ponds, yet 1 would not be thought to 
exclude all others; for a Man is at Li- 
berty to Store his Ponds with what he 
pleaſes; though I am of Opinion, that 
he will not find any others to anſwcr 
his Expectation, except Perch, and 
Tench ; the former thrive beſt in a run- 
ning Water, and the latter in Ponds 


whole Waters are ſtagnated. 
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Salmon | 36 
Salmon Fry 42 
Salmon-Peale 44 
Smelts 89 
Tench, how to Angle in Ponds 82 
In Rivers 83 
Trout 45 
Umber. See Greyling 
Laws of Angling IO 
Licence and Deputation for Angling 
117 
APPENDIX 121 
Angler's Phraſes, an Explanation of 
them | 143 
Carp, how to dreſs them 160 


Dace 


The INDEX. 
Dace, how areſsd ; the beſt Way 172 


Eel, how to collar them 163 
——To keep them all the Tear, after the 
Italian Manner 164 
——To Pott them I 62 
——To Spitchcock them 161 
Fiſh, how to dreſs a Diſh in general 
170 

8 of the Salt. Water 131 
Haddock 137 
Land, poor and barren, how to be im- 
proved by H ſb. Pondt 174 
Maycril 139 
A ＋◻ How to Souſe them 169 
Muſhrooms, how 7o pickle them 173 
Perch, how to adreſs them I72 
Pike, how to roaſt it with a Pudding in 
the Belly 166 
Rock-Fiſhing 123 
Rock-Whiting "DIS 
Salmon ; how to Pickle, to keep all the 
Tear 168 
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Sauce, a general one for iſh 165, 171 


Sauce for @ Pike, 167 | 
Sea- Bream 130 
Sea-Fiſhing _ . = 
Tench, how to bail them I 67 | 
Trout, how to pickle them 170 
Water Zouch. Yide Perch 7o dreſs. 

Whiting | I 34 
Whiting Pollock 132 
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FN OVELS and PO ETRY, 


1 an 
from her 
ount how 
| Mother, to 
Virginia; fe as taken by 
ſome Madagaſcar Pirates, and re- taken 
by a Spaniſh Man of War ; of her Mar- 
riage in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and Ad- 
ventures while ſhe reſided there, with her 
Return to England ; and the Hiſtory of 
ſeveral Gentlemen and Ladies whom ſhe 
met withal in her 'Travels, ſome of whom 
had been Slaves in Barbary, and others 
caſt on Shore on the barbarous Coaſts up 
the great River Oroonoque, with their Eſ- 
cape thence, and ſafe Return to France 
and Spain: A Hiſtory that contains the 
eateſt Variety of Events that ever was 
publiſhed. By Mrs. Aubin. Price 2 s. 


2. The entertaining Novels of Mrs. Jane 
Barker, in two Volumes. 1. Exilius, or 
the Baniſh'd Roman, written (after the Man- 
ner of Telemachus ) for the Inſtruction of 
{>me young Ladies of Quality. 2. Clelia and 
Marcellus, or, the Conſtant Lovers. 3. The 
Reward of Virtue, or the Adventures of 
Clarinthia and Lyvander. 4. 'The Lucky 

| Et- 


| NoveLs and Poxrxr, Ge. 
Eſcape, or the Fate of Iſinenus. 5. Clo- | 
dius and Scipiana, or the beautiful Cap- 7 
tive. 6. Piſo, or the Lewd Courtier. 
9. The happy Regluſe, or the Charms 
of Liberty. 8. The Fair Widow, or 
falſe Friend. 9. The Amours of Boſvill 
and Galeſia. Price 5 s. 


3. A Patchwork Skreen for the Ladies, 
or, Love and Virtue recommended in a 
Collection of Inſtructive Novels, related 
after a Manner intirely New, and inter- 
ſpers'd with rural Poems, deſcribing the 
Innocence of a Country Life. Pr. 25s. 6d. | 

4. The Lining of the Patchwork Skreen ; 
deſign'd for the farther Entertainment of 
the Ladies. Price 2 5. 6d. 'Theſe two 
by Mrs. Fane Barker. 

5. The Art of Poetry, in 4 Canto's. 
N. 1 | 

6. The Lutrin: An Heroic-Comical 
Poem, in 6 Canto's. To which is pre- 
fix'd ſome Account of the Author's Wri- 
tings, and this Tranſlation. By N. Rowe, 
Eſq; the 3d Edition. Pr. 1 5. 6 d. Both 
by Monſ. Boileau. 

J. Eſther, Queen of Perſia: An Hiſto- 
rical Poem in four Books; by John Heu- 
ley, B. A. of St. Fobn's College, Cambridge. 
1 4 & 4. | 

8. A Poem on the laſt Day; by Ed- 
ward Toung, L. L. D. Fellow of All-Souls- 


Col- 
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Novrerts and Porr, Ec, 


College, Oxon. 3d Edit. corrected. With 


Cuts. Pr. 15. 

9. The Force of Religion; or, Vanquiſt'd 
Love: A Poem, in two Books; by the 
ſame Author. Pr. 1 5. 

10. Poetical Miſcellanies, on ſeveral Oc- 
caſions; by Sam. Jones, Gent. Pr. 15. 

11. Ovid's Metamorphoſes, in 15 Books; 
made Engliſh by ſeveral Hands; adorn'd 
with Cuts. 2d Edition, with great Im- 
provements. 2 Vols. By Dr: Sewell. Pr. 6 5. 

12. Nuptial Dialogues and Debates ; or, 
An uſeful Proſpect of the Felicities and 
Diſcomforts of a Marry'd Life, incident 
to all Degrees from the 'Throne to the 
Cottage ; digeſted into ſerious, merry, and 
ſatyrical Poems, wherein both Sexes, in 
all Stations, are reminded of their Duty, 
and taught how to be happy in a Matri- 
monial State; in two neat Pocket-Vo- 
lumes ; by the Author of the London Spy. 
Pr. 65. Adorn'd with Cuts. | 

13. New Miſcellaneous Poems, with five 
Love-Letters from a Nun to a Cavalier ; 
with the Cavalier's Anſwers. - Pr. 1s. 6d. 

14. Poems on ſeveral Occaſions ; by the 
Rev. Mr. Fohn Pomfret. The 6th Edit. 
With ſome Account of his Life. Pr. 2 . 

15. Emblems divine and moral; toge- 
ther with Hieroglyphicks of the Life of 


Man. Written by Francis Quarles. Pr. 45. 
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